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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


‘ Inauguration Day,” the delightful article | 
by Mr. Robert Lincoln O’ Brien,—known to New 
Englanders as “Lincoln” of the Boston Tran- 
script,—is complemented in this issue by the 
portrait of President McKinley, which is given 
on the front cover page. It reproduces a new 
photograph which, in the judgment of the Pres- | 
ident’s friends, is admirably truthful. 


The city of Lewiston, Maine, is one of | 
the latest to benefit by Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s | 
benevolent passion for founding free public | 
libraries. It is to receive fifty thousand dollars, 
on the usual terms. These are—we state them | 
for the benefit of communities that may be looking | 
longingly in the great ironmaster’s direction— | 
that a site shall be provided free, and that the | 
city shall annually: appropriate a sum equal to 
one-tenth of his benefaction, for the library’s 
maintenance and increase. 


The homing instinct of animals has 
been tested by everybody who has tried to lose 
a cat, but it is displayed with some interesting 
variations in the experience of a gentleman who 
recently removed from New Hampton to Strat- 
ham, New Hampshire. The family tabby was 
taken along in a railroad car with the rest ofthe 
household goods, but when Stratham was reached 
and she was released she promptly disappeared. 
Four days later she turned up in New Hampton, 
sixty miles distant. Shut up in a freight-car, 
she could have gained no glimpse of the road. 
Did she inquire her way of the cats she met? 
But how could she or they know where she 
wanted to go? rom : 

A ‘“‘plant-census”’ is as interesting, in its 
way, as a census of the human family. For 
instance, the Vermont agricultural experiment 
station reports that there are now fifteen hundred 
and sixty-three species of ferns and flowering 
plants known to occur uncultivated in Vermont. 
Of these, seventy-nine species are trees, mostly 
useful; but lest any V ermonter should be unduly 
uplifted by this statement, it is added that there 
are eighty species of weeds, many pernicious! 
Almost one-sixth of the whole number of plants 
has come into the state—most of them being 
importations from Europe—since the country 
was settled. Agriculture, indeed, has an immi- 
gration problem of its own, and if exclusion acts 
could keep out such undesirable aliens as corn- 
cockle and jimson-weed, every farmer would be 
happier. 


Somebody in Somerset Grange, at 
Pottersville, Massachusetts, recently devised a 
 good-of-the-order”’ feature, which is full of 
significance and has rather a wide scope. It was 
ordered that everybody in turn shall amuse the 
others for five minutes, or pay a forfeit. In 
operation, the scheme brought it to pass that 
the woman who could not sing and the man who 
would not tell a story necessarily ‘amused the 
others” in paying their forfeits. It might plau- 
sibly be argued that all such whimsical diversions 
strengthen the moral order of the universe by 
curing self-consciousness, as well as by impera- 
tively requiring every one to make his neighbors 
happier. 


Certain Shaker communities in this 
region seemed likely, a year ago, to be con- 
solidated, but it is now announced that the 
proposition has been given up, or at least post- 
poned. Had the action been taken, it would 
have united in a single settlement the Shakers at 


| and when young—and it takes him five years to 





Enfield and East Canterbury, New Hampshire; | 
Shirley, Massachusetts, and Mount Lebanon, | 
New York. There are only about two thousand | 
Shakers in the whole country, and their com- | 
munities, although admirably managed in a| 
business way, add few new members to take | 
the places of the retiring elders. The last year | 
has shown some renewal of prosperity, however, 
and there is more than one reason for hoping 
it may continue. 

Probably most readers are acquainted with 
Mr. Howells’s sympathetic and intelligent study 
of the Massachusetts communities of Shakers. 
Any who do not know it will do well to read 
“The Undiscovered Country.” The “official’’ 
account of the American communities is given 
in “A Concise History of the United Society | 
of Believers Called Shakers,” written by Mr. 
Charles Edson Robinson, and published by the 
East Canterbury community in 1893. 





Maine’s new lobster hatchery, provided 
for by a bill which Mr. Littlefield carried through 
the House and Mr. Hale through the Senate, 
will probably be in operation — somewhere in 


Lincoln County, it is thought—within a year. | ch 


The government has already undertaken the 
propagation of lobsters, but only in connection 
with the existing Fish Commission stations at 
Woods Hole and Gloucester. The new hatchery 

will be the first construction especially devoted | 
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to this purpose, and it is fitting that it should 
be established in Maine, where the yield of the 
lobster fishery amounted in 1898 to almost als 
million dollars. 

Much experimental work will have tobe done 
at the new station, for although lobsters have 
been a valued delicacy ever since the Indians 
introduced them to the Puritans, little has been 
known until recently about their life history and 
habits. We know that, spawning once in two 
years, a twelve-inch female yields each time 
about twenty thousand eggs, and it would seem 
that therefore there should never be a deficiency. 
But, unfortunately, the lobster is a cannibal, 


grow to a length of ten and a half inches—he is 
preyed upon by many other fish. What men do 
to him is “another story,’”’ but one that has its 
own piratic flavor. 

Lobsters have been known to reach a weight 
|of nearly forty pounds. Such an one would 
measure more than two feet from the end of the 
nose to the tip of the tail, and more than four feet 
with the claws included. But such lobsters are 
few, and those measuring ten and a half inches 
| from nose to tip may be lawfully taken and sold 
in Maine. At one time the minimum length 
was only nine inches. When the protective 
change was made, in 1895, the last of the Maine 
canning factories shut down. 

The pity of it is that the protective law, 
stringent though its provisions are, does not 
prevent unscrupulous persons from handling 
“short” lobsters. During 1899 the Maine coast- 
wardens seized and liberated more than fifty 
thousand: And when it is remembered that the 


females frequently do not spawn until they have | 


reacheda length of ten inches, it will be seen 
that the destruction of immature lobsters means 
a ruthless attack upon an already lessening 


supply. fa cae 


TOY BALLOONS. 


It is a strange fact that America, after having 
proved successful in .the manufacture of india- 
rubber tires and belts, blankets and druggists’ 
goods of rubber and the more important articles 
of trade in that commodity, yet finds herself 
under the necessity of importing the toy balloons 
so popular among children. All efforts to make 
the toy balloon profitably have failed. Much 
capital has from time to time been invested in 
the business, but to-day only individual makers, 
working on a small scale, are to be found, 
together with one factory which is supplying 
a limited quantity. 

To a writer in a daily the head of an 


paper 
American company which makes o> pn 
of the durable rubber playthings over 


the country explained : 

“Tt’s a ticklish business making these balloons, 
a risk both to the health and the pocket.” 

The extreme thinness and flexibility of the 
balloon is the trouble. To get the sheet of 
rubber into that condition and ary a > its 
strength calls for many precautioi 
There are here no little SieiipGapanel bebpars hel 
pod, tie in the mouthpieces of the balloons, as 


in France 
a The few individuals who work single-handed 
at the making of the A balloons have a hard 
time, despite the pont larity of their products. 
They are mostly foreigners, who come to this 
country unacquainted with business conditions. 
When at t last 4 their balloons are completed, they 


have to depend upon peddling them asa means of 
disposal. They are usually ed in their trade. 
ae 


HARD QUESTION. 


“Am I half-way to Pondset?” asked an 
irritable voice which issued from a buggy drawn 
up at the gate of a solitary farmhouse on a New 
England road. The person addressed was seated 
comfortably on the south piazza. 


“I’m sure I dunno,” he answered, in a tone of 
cheerful indifference. 
“Don’t know !”” echoed the irritable voice. “I 
never saw anything like the ignorance of these 
le,” it went on in a feminine plaint. 
“They'll live within a few miles of a place, and 
have no more idea where it is nor how far off it 
is nor what road = ‘ou have to take to get there 
than if you asked them the way to Alaska! It’s 
ectly absurd if it were not so aggravating !” 
“Ma’am,” came in soothing tones from the 
south piazza, “T wouldn’t get so het ,Up over our 
ignorance if I was in your place. I’ve got quite 
a consid’able of an idee how fur off Pondset is, 
and what would be your qu uickest way to get 
there; but you see, ma ”am, the way you put your 
guestion kind o’ cramped me in my answering, 


or I didn’t hear you mention an about 
where you’d driv from when you drawed up at 
the gate.”’ 
ae 
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The pastor of a remote frontier congregation, 
who was slightly deaf, but refused to acknowl- | 


| 


| edge it, was called upon one Sunday morning | 
| at church to baptize a girl baby belonging to a | 


family in his flock. 


“What is the name?” he said, when all was 
in readiness. 

The infant had been well and opeady named, 
and it was with no small degree of pride that the | 
mother responded : 

“Utopia Lee Cripp 
Without a moment 8 rine the preacher 
ristened the babe ‘“Total Eclipse.” 

It was insenbed as “Utopia Lee Cripps” in 
the family record in due form, but Lo itor 
always satntninel that her regular and orthodox 
name was Total Eclipse, and she never got rid 
of it till she w to womanhood, married and 
moved away from the neighborhood. 
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our booklet, which tells you how to 
make life comfortable, also describes 
our large variety of fine rubber goods 
sent free. The ‘“Tyrian” Combination 
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HERE are men who never send a 
telegram without economizing so 
closely on the words that it is really 

unintelligible. There. are women who never 
buy coffee without economizing so closely on 
the price that it is réally unappetizing, un- 
stimulating and unsatisfying - Is this true 
economy ? Read the answer in a single 
trial pound of the finest grown coffee in the 
world— Chase & Sanborn’s Seal Brand. 
Worth a dollar a pound 
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_In 1-Ib. and 2-lb. Tin Cans 
(air-tight). 

Other high grades in richly 
colored parchment bags (mois- 
ture-proof). 
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ee: crimson glare 

of the semaphore 
am at Welmer made 
but a faint glimmering 
pathway through the cold 
mist, and a halo shone 
around the light inside 
the office window. It was 
the only night office be- 
tween Seguin and Schul- 
enberg. An all-night 
man had to be kept there 
because there was an up 
grade over two miles long 
just west of the depot. 
Here heavy freight-trains 
were frequently stalled, 
and had to roll back and 
beyond the station to 
“take a header for the 
hill and force the grade.” 

The east-bound ‘‘Sunset 
Limited” was known to the trainmen 
as No. 101. It stopped only at county- 
seats or at large towns that were 
intersected by other roads, or at telegraph 
offices when signaled for special orders. This 
did not often occur, especially when the train 
was late, for its time was very fast, and delay 
was difficult to make up. 

So when Jim Byrd, the night operator at 
Welmer, heard 101 slowing up without his 
having received any orders for her, he ran out 
with his lantern to see what was wanted. The 
big mogul engine came to a sudden stop in 
front of the office, with all brakes down hard, 
puffing and wheezing, the air-pumps working 
to full capacity and the pop-valve blowing off 
with the sound of a tornado. The engineer 
leaned out of his cab, and the conductor rushed 
up the platform. 

“Whew! She’s pretty hot!’”’ said Byrd. 

“‘She’s got to be to reach Houston on time. 
Worse than that, we’ve got to pass 83 at 
Schulenberg, unless you’ve got orders. They 
told us to stop here unless you told us to pass. 
Got any orders for us?”’ This was all said 
by the conductor in a loud, quick voice. 

“No,” answered Jim. “I guess they forgot 
to tell me to signal you to go by, as I heard 
the clicker at Seguin saying for you to go ahead | 
and make up lost time unless signaled down | 
here.” 

“Why in thunder didn’t they have you give 
us the white light then ?”’ growled the engineer, | 
grasping his lever and waiting for the con- 
ductor to swing on to the mail-car. 

Then the great machine started off east with | 
puffs that told of an angry engineer, and the 
white glare from the furnace plowed a pathway 
of light far up the track. 

Jim went in, sat at his desk and began to 
nod, with his hand on the key, so as to be 
easily aroused if called. The rear end lights 
of the departing train were still to be made out 
vaguely in the light fog, when Jim was roused 
as if by a blow. The key was conveying to 
him in its mysterious way the excitement | 
thrilling from the nerves of the sender. 

Jim was awake in an instant, and with 
horror he rapidly wrote down the following 
from the despatcher’s office: 

“Signal 101 for orders! Tell him to pass 
83 at White’s switch! Latter will not stop! 
Hold 71 at bridge siding until all others are 
et This order delayed by accident in office 
here”? | 

“He didn’t think 101 had had time to get here | 
yet,” thought Jim. “How she must have 
been running! There she goes just by the 
bridge siding now !” 

Shocked though he was at the thought of 
the collision that was imminent, Jim lost no 
time, but ticked to headquarters the exact 
situation, and asked if an engine could not be 
sent out of Schulenberg to overtake 83, which 
could not be far from there. The reply was | 
worse than the first message: 

“Noengine fired up at Schulenberg! Charley 






“OVER BRIDGES, ACROSS 


had stroke of paralysis at key; no one knew 
it until wired you. That caused delay in 
orders. Have doctors ready to take engine 
of 71 as soon as she comes and go down to 
wreck! Nothing can prevent terrible collision 
now!” 

“Can’t you stop 101 at Flatonia?”’ asked 
Jim, although he knew -the probable reply. 

“No operator there! Perkins took suddenly 
sick to-day.” 

Jim hung out the red light for 71, rushed 
down to the end of the platform where he 
lived, awakened his wife and little boy and 
quickly explained the situation. 

“You may be a help somehow, May,” he 
said. “Get up and dress. John, you run 
and wake up the doctors! I’ll be ready 
for 71!” 

As the boy started, train 71 came rattling 
down the hitl and stopped at the tank one 
hundred yards below the station. Of the 
brakeman who climbed down from a box car, 
Jim asked: “ Who’s pulling you to-night, 
Alf?” 

**Riley.” 

“Dan Riley? 
you? I thought it was strange the way that 
train dashed in and stopped.” 

“Why, there was a lot of rush-perishable 
stuff, and all the big engines were out. Dan 
was hanging round, and they nabbed him with 
his high-wheeler.”’ 

Jim rushed down to the engine and shouted: 
“Riley, come to the office quick! 


uncoupled while we get orders!”’ 
Riley told his fireman to get things ready, 


and then run the engine to the office. He) 


himself raced after Jim on foot. 


To the wondering crew who gathered at the | 


office, Jim explained matters. Just as he had 
finished, a doctor came in, half-dressed, carry- 
ing his surgical case. 

‘Riley, there’s no time to lose!”’ said Jim. 
“You must be off at once! Here are the 
other doctors—away now! Somehow I feel 
as if we were going to find a way out of 
this.”’ 

In reply, Riley turned to his fireman: 

“Ned, I’m going to catch and stop 101 before 
she gets to White’s switch! You needn’t go 
unless you want to. I can fire and run her, 
too, if I have to. You doctors who ain’t 
afraid to die must be prepared for the most 
terrible trip you ever took! There are two 
hundred people on those trains. The only way 
to save them is for me to catch that Limited— 
and she is almost flying to-night !”’ 

As he talked he was running to his engine, 
the others instinctively following. Dan, Ned 
and the three doctors silently got into the cab. 





What’s he doing pulling | 


Have your | 
fireman get ready to pull out, and I’ll have her | 





VALLEYS, THROUGH FIELDS. . . 
BY SECTION-HOUSES . . 
SLIGHTEST MISHAP MIGHT 
PROVE FATAL.” 






. THE , 
Riley placed the doctors 


on and not be in the 

way—one just behind 

him, one standing on 

| the apron between the tender and engine and 

holding on to the corner at the right-hand side, 

and the other in the same position on the left. 

In the next moment the great machine started 

down the track, and Jim’s fingers were ticking 
the news to headquarters. 

| The steam-gage marked one hundred and 
sixty pounds, and Ned began feeding in more 
coal. Riley slowly pulled his throttle open 
| and threw his lever forward, and the engine 
fairly flew forward, throwing sparks over the 
telegraph-wires as she seemed to gather herself 

| for a swifter plunge into the night. 

As the drivers began to spin, Riley gently 
pulled on his throttle and lifted his lever a 
notch, gradually giving her steam as the pistons 
began going in and out faster and faster. He 
stood, an incarnate force, a grim specter in 
silhouette against the faint light thrown back 
from the headlight. As the doctors stared at 
that silent figure they felt an awe creep over 
them. 

The bell was kept ringing except when Ned 

was shoveling coal into the red-hot throat of 

| the iron racer, and every few seconds the 
shriek of the whistle warned all creatures of 
flesh and blood to stand aside. Before they 
had reached the first switch at the bridge, a 
little more than half a mile down the track, 
the engine was almost jumping along the rails 
in mighty throbs, so rapidly was she gaining 
speed under the steady, regular pull at that 
| throttle. 

Riley kept his eyes steadily on the rails. 
The headlight sent forward a gleam of white 
that seemed to part the mist into walls of 
dripping gray on each side of the track, and 
the rails appeared like two cracks in the 
| darkness through which came streaks of light 
from unknown depths. 

He pulled his lever up to the three-quarter 
notch, drew his throttle nearly to the last 
cog, and looked at the gage. It showed one 
hundred and eighty pounds, and the pop-valve 
was roaring 

The time was not yet ten o’clock. Many farm- 
houses showed dim lamps in their windows, and 


| doors flew open as people heard the clanging 
bell, the shrieking whistle and the blast of the 


pop-valve, and remembered that the Limited 
had just gone past. 

By the time the engine reached Big Sandy 
bridge, the side-rods were going so fast that 
they looked as if moving only up and down, 
and the drivers appeared like gigantic black 
wheels of solid iron. 

To keep upright the doctors clung with all 
their strength, and Ned reeled and lurched 
every time he shoveled coal. Then over the 


glare from the opened mouth, the great mantle 
of black that was streaming back wouid serve 


where they could hold | 
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as a reflector to illumine 
the faces and forms of the 
men who were venturing 
against many chances of 
sudden death. 

As the engine tore across 
the bridge and began 
racing up the grade, Riley 
and Ned both strained 
their eyes, for at the end 
of that grade was a curve, 


and then a two-mile 
stretch of level track 
across a prairie. Ned 


leaned far out of the cab 
to gaze, and Riley tried 
to look across the front of 
his engine away ahead on 
Ned’s side. Each was 
looking for the same 
thing. 

Suddenly Ned pointed, 
jumped down and began shoveling coal in 
furiously. Riley pulled his throttle out another 
cog, and the machine made another appalling 
leap. Ned had pointed at the two red end lights 
on the Limited sleeper, but they were barely 
visible, and the Limited was going at the rate of 
more than fifty miles an hour. The Southern 
Pacific has one of the best ballasted and 
smoothest tracks in the country, but it was to 
be tested that night. 

The pursuers had already covered five miles, 
and must catch and stop that flying train 
before she reached White’s switch, which was 
now hardly fourteen miles ahead of Riley’s 
engine. 

Coal was bouncing all over the cab floor; 
the pick and the shovel could not be kept in 
place. Riley had to stand up and hold to his 
lever and throttle, ready to put on brakes. 
Ned had almost to crawl when he shoveled 
coal, and half of each shovelful would spill. 
The big oil-can had jumped from its rack and 
was dancing over the floor. The monkey- 
wrench jolted out of the place beside the boiler, 
dropped hard on the toe of a doctor, and went 
tumbling out upon the road-bed. 

The roar of the escaping steam, the thunder 
of the wheels and the clanging of the bell made 
it impossible for any one to speak audibly 
except in a shout. 

‘By the way those lights went sailing round 
that curve 101 must be making fifty miles!” 
roared Ned, 

“Yes,” replied Riley, “and we’ve got to 
beat that a good deal! She’ll have to slow up 
some going through Flatonia! It’ll be mighty 
risky, but we’ll have to strike those switches 
just the way we’re going now—or faster !’’ 

“Well, I’m not afraid, except for that dump 
that changes so quickly into a cut and then 
to a curve just beyond the depot!”’ said Ned. 
“We’re doing considerably over fifty miles, I 
guess !”’ 

“T just counted seventy-three joints we 
rolled over in twenty seconds by my watch!” 
shouted Riley. ‘That gives us nearly seventy- 
two miles! I’m going to make her spread 
herself when we strike the next level and 
down-grade piece of track !’’ 

Smooth as was the track, with its rock ballast 
and heavy new steel rails, the flying engine 
was swaying from side to side and plunging 
up and down furiously. 

“When we catch them, Ned,” said Riley, 
“you hold the throttle and I’ll get down in 
front and couple on the sleeper, step on it and 
pull the air; then you reverse her and jam on 
our wind for all it’s worth!” 

“No, Dan,” replied Ned, “it’s going to be 
a ticklish thing to get out there and do that. 
I’ll attend to that part of it. No one can 
handle this engine the way you can. I’d make 
her slide, most likely; but you can put on all 
her holding-back force and not strain a watch- 
spring.” 

Over bridges, across valleys, through fields, 
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by hamlets whose gaping people stared with | 
wonder and fright, by section-houses that passed 
like great, silent birds swiftly flying away from 
them, the engine clanged on, racking the five 
men who thought continually on the terrible 
possibilities before them. The slightest mishap 
might prove fatal. 

But the risk must be taken to save the 
unconscious passengers on the trains that were 
rushing toward collision. 


The plan was arranged. Ned was to get on | 


the coweatcher and have the great draw-bar 
ready to put into the jaw of the sleeper coupler. 
Then, unless he failed, he was to jump on the 
platform of the sleeper, while Riley kept the bar 
in place until Ned could pin it in. Then Ned 
was to pull the air-cord on the rear of the sleeper, 
and Riley was to shut off steam and put on his 
jam-brakes and blow four quick blasts as signals | 
of distress. 

Never did the inhabitants of quiet Flatonia see 
such a sight as that great engine tearing through | 
the town and aeross streets, never slacking, | 
with whistle screaming and bell clanging, the 
engine rocking and reeling over switch - frogs | 
and street intersections. 
the streets and collected in groups, and spoke 


in hushed voices of wonder and fear, for they | wedding or a funeral, and occasionally queer | well, and a small hen-house just beyond the fence. | how it happened. 


knew the Sunset Limited had passed through 
not more than a minute before, slowing up on 
its way through the town. 





People went out on | 
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| the brakeman had hardly time te throw the “That’s all right,” said Ned, when he came 
switch when 83 flashed in sight around the | to and they praised him; but the foot kept him | 
eurve, and dashed by with its three baggage- and | in the hospital for five months. 

mail-ears and five coaches and sleepers. | As for Riley, the newspapers greatly disgusted | 

Then Riley sprang up to the rear platform of him by dubbing him hero. 

101 and lifted the head of his fallen fireman. | | “Shuecks!’”? he said. “Makes me sick! Done 
In a dead faint! That strong man! But his| my duty, and done no more! But Ned was 
boot! For the heavy draw-bar had fallen on | dead game, sure!” 

that foot, jamming it between the timbers of the Still, from New Orleans to San Francisco, | 
cowcatcher, and breaking the bones. Yet he had | that race after the Sunset Limited is talked of | 
held himself to the rescue till it was done! | by railway men and travellers. 
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HE parish of my grandfather, who was a | I uttered an exclamation of terror, let go of the 
minister in the West many years ago, | well-rope and looked wildly about for a place of 
included almost an entire county. Some-| refuge. 

times he would ride thirty miles to attend a| “There was a fence about ten feet from the | 





adventures befeil him. | I think I reached that femee at a single bound; | 
“One time in the month of September,”’—he | another leap carried me over it. The door of the | 
| was rather addicted to telling this story, —“I had | hen-house was open, and I dashed into it just as | 
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““*No, I vill not gall off dot dog, blease. | 
vas a goet deg to gatch a shicken-teef like ,. 
| vas!” 

“‘T am not a chickemthief!’ I said, ind 
| nantly. 

“*Ach, no!’ was the jeering reply. ‘A m 
in a shicken-house by ten o’glock at nighdt 
nefer a shicken-teef—nefer! You vas yu 
makin’ a eall on der hens! Vell, you may «)! 
mit dem undil Meester Gay is come. You vat 
heem, Bull!’ 

“**See here!’ I called out, as the man moy 
away. ‘You know me. I am a minister of t! 
gospel, and I am on my way to Mr. Hille: 
house to marry his daughter. I stopped to gei 
drink, and this dog chased me in here. 1 kno 
Mr. Gay well. I beg of you to call that cd. 
away and let me come out.’ 

“The farm-hand seemed impressed by 1 
words, for he said, after a moment’s reflection : 

“You vas dot minister vot did not come : 

dose poor young beople to-night ?’ 

“ *Yes.’ 

“*Vell, it’s too bad Bull vas not eat you «/! 
oop. A minister vot blay such a mean bragdig::! 
shoke on beoples !’ 

“*But the dog chased me in here. That's 
I wouldn’t have disappoint««! 
the party for fifty dollars—or five hundre:(, 
either. Don’t you remember the time I helped 
| you and Mr. Gay to get in the hay when a stonn 


The speed of Riley’s engine grew more terrific | agreed to marry Mary Hiller to John Bean, and | the dog came over the fence, now without any | was coming on?’ 
as it reached the straight piece of track, down | the wedding was to take place at the Hiller| doubt that my designs were reprehensible. He 


grade, beyond the town. 
His plan was to make light- 
ning speed down this to the 
level stretch four miles be- 
yond, at the end of which he 
expected to catch 101 just 
before she reached White’s 
switch. 

Ned knew what was com- 
ing. He renewed the fire, 
crawled out on the foot- 
board, grasped the hand- 
rods, and went on his hands 
and knees along the side of 
the leaping engine. There 
were the two red lights down 
the track. Now came the 
trial! All that had been 
done before seemed child’s 
play to what lay before them 
now. 

Ned pulled his cap down 
over his ears, and slowly 
drew himself along until he 
reached the boiler-head. As 
the engine was steadying 
itself after a struggle and 
heavy plunge, he dropped on 
his stomach to the platform 
of the cowcatcher. Firmly 
planting his feet between 
the timbers of the pilot, he 
waited. 

They were just behind 101 
now, and gradually creeping 
up on her. Riley strained 
his eyes to catch Ned’s every 
movement. The pursuing 
engine seemed to spurt right 
up to the sleeper. Ned lifted 
the heavy bar. ‘The sleeper 


lurched, the engine pitched and rocked, and the | 
It crept | My saddle-horse was lame on the day set for the | finger’s breadth and peeped out, there he was, | and at last, after twenty days’ search, their 
Ned had dropped the | 


train seemed to be trying to get away. 
ahead and out of reach. 
bar. He seemed agonized. The doctors clung 
and stared ; 
failure! 

But Riley still hoped. He did not increase | 
his speed, feeling that 101 had simply taken one 
of those unaccountable spurts made by trains 
at times, and that Ned needed a moment to 
become cool and calm. Two seconds passed. 
Again the engine began to creep up on the flying 
train, and soon the cowcatcher was under the 
sleeper. 

Now! Ned painfully raised the great bar | 
higher and placed it in the jaw of the coupler. 
Riley saw it fall, and was on the point of putting 
on a little more steam to keep it in place when 


he noticed that Ned seemed faint and suffering. | 


In the glare of the headlight his face was as pale | 
as death. But he had lifted the bar, and slowly 
he put it in place, crawled up on the platform 
and dropped a pin into the bar. Then he stag- 
gered up to the air-cord and pulled. 

Instantly he was flattened out against the end 
of the car by the suddenness with which the 
train checked its speed. Riley had shut off | 
steam as he saw Ned pull the cord, and had put 
on his jam-brakes. 

The sudden pulling back of the train, followed 
by those four shrieks of the whistle, told the | 
amazed engineer of 101 that something awful, | 
and never before known in his experience, was 
happening! So he, too, shut off steam and put 
on his brakes. a 

In a few moments the train was at a stand- 
still, both engines puffing impatiently, with their 
pop-valves blowing off until one could hardly 
hear any other noise. The crew of 101 rushed 
back and stood in speechless astonishment! 

“Don’t ask questions! Back quickly, and 
let’s get on White’s switch!” exclaimed Riley, 
for they had run by the switch. 

They were not slow in backing up into it, but 
the train had barely cleared the main track and 








‘*IF DEM TWO YOUNG BEOPLES VAS SEE YOU NOW.”’ 


leaped against the door as I 
closed it; then I steed inside | 
with my back against it, 
gasping in panic. 

“The hen-house was so | 
low that I could hardly | 
stand erect, and some forty | 
chickens that had gone to 
roost there were wildly | 
excited by my sudden en-| 
tranee. One old hen, witha 
fall brood of downy chickens, | 
assailed me valorously and 
peeked viciously at my legs. | 
A huge old rooster gallantly 
joined the sputtering hen in 
her attack. The air of the 
little place was stifling, and 
the fluttering of the chickens | 
now filled it with choking | 
dust. If the dog had not | 
been growling ominously out- 
side I should not have braved | 
the atmosphere of that in- 
terior for a minute; but | 
rather than come out ‘to his | 
wide jaws, I would have | 
domiciled myself perma- | 
nently in the hen-house. 

“Before long the valiant | 
hen, concluded that a creature 
so unresisting as I could not 
be dangerous to her brood. 
She retired, with the sympa- 
thetic rooster in close attend- | 
ance, and the noise and the | 
dust within soon subsided. | 
After a while I hoped, from | 
the silence of the dog, that | 
he had forgotten about my | 
intrusion, or concluded that 
¥ had escaped, but when I opened the door a | 





farmhouse, about five miles from where I lived. 


wedding, but a walk of five miles was nothing | lying down on guard. 
to me, and I started on a beautiful September! ‘Get out!’ I said; but instead he tried to get 


| I could easily walk the distance in an hour and | clawing at it in a silent rage so appalling that my | 
| a half,—the wedding was set for eight o’clock,— | blood ran cold. 

|and I sauntered along leisurely, enjoying my | “The hens became uneasy again at the sound | 
walk | of his burglarious attempts, which he maintained | 

‘*When I was opposite the farmhouse of my | | with such pertinacity, such resolute, quiet indus- | 
friend Mr. Gay, about a mile from my destination, | try, that I watched the door with increasing 

| I felt thirsty, and as I knew there was a well of terror, in momentary expectation of seeing his 
fine, cold water back of the house, with a hospi- | toe-nails coming through the wood. And from 
table dipper hanging on one side of the curb for | this remorseless attempt to devour a clergyman 
| passers-by, I turned into the yard. The closed | he did not desist until the time for the wedding | 
doors and windows of the house indicated, as I | had passed. 
rightly guessed, that the Gays had all gone to| “Half an hour more went by. With the dog 
| the wedding at the Hillers’ place. | apparently tired out, I began to think of the | 

“I had lowered the bucket and was about to| wedding-party. There was not another minister | 
draw it up, when I heard a sinister growl behind | within ten miles. What must the Hillers and | 
me, and turned to see Mr. Gay’s brindled bull-| the Beans and all the good people be thinking | 

| dog deliberately approaching and showing all | about me? \§ 
his teeth. “T became so angry at the dog that I felt in 

“Now I have always had a peculiar and my pocket for the big jack-knife I usually carried. 
perhaps morbid fear of savage dogs. I think I | I opened it with a sense that the circumstances | 
should have been less afraid of a panther or| would justify even a minister in sanguinary | 
a tiger than of the dog which was then eying me | courses. But when I again opened the door a | 
malevolently, and yet with a sort of calm glee, | crack and saw the dog’s eyeballs shining in the 
as if he had me just where he wanted me, and | darkness, I concluded that it would be undignified 
could take his time in choosing a good bite. | to get any nearer to his teeth. 

“I knew him to be so cross that he was always| ‘Just then he startled me worse than ever by 
kept chained ‘in the daytime, and not loosed until | barking loudly. Trembling, I put my back 
the last thing at night. When I left the road to against the door again, and then I heard heavy | 
get a drink, I had taken it for granted that he | footsteps approaching. Next came a rough, loud | 
was chained, as usual at so early an hour; but | voice: 
he had been loosed to protect the place during “*Keep still there, Bull!’ 
the absence of the family. “The dog obeyed, evidently recognizing some 

“Obviously the dog regarded me with suspicion. | one who had a right to enter the yard. I knew 
That he had not made up his mind as to my | that it was not Mr. Gay who had spoken, but I 
character would have been evident to me, I | called out: 
suppose, had I not been too much frightened to | “Hello, there! Who are you?’ 
interpret correctly the fact that he had not at| ‘“‘I vould say who vas I if I vas you!’ 
once attacked me. With calm words I might | exclaimed the man, and then I remembered Mr. 

Gay’s big German farm-hand. 
“*Will you call off that dog, please?’ I said. 


| 


have propitiated him, but when I saw him appar- 
ently eager to be at me with those sharp teeth, 


| looking for you. 


| on an ill-starred ascent of the Olperer. 





“**Donner un blitzen—you vas dot goot liddie 
| minister vot look so scared like one sheep, and 
all de same worked so goot dot day! Get aw) 
eut of dot, Bull!’ 

“The dog was loath to go, but the German 
drove him away and I stepped out. Big Hans 
grasped my hand in the friendliest manner, and 
then burst out laughing as he held up his lantern 
and stared at me. 

“*My, my!’ he cried. ‘If dem two young 
| beoples vas see you, now dey might forgive dot 
bragdigal shoke.’ 

ee did they do about the wedding?’ | 
asked. 

“*Don’t do nodings, but send men efery vays 
Most of dem took glubs.’ 

“* And are the young people there yet?’ 

“*Dey vas dwenty minutes ago, ven I come 
away. All dancing like grazy.’ 

“*Then put a saddle on one of Mr. Gay’s 


| horses for me.’ 


“*Vell!’? That was all he said, but it expressed 


| his enormous amazement that he had not previ- 


ously entertained the idea that I might go and 
marry the young couple, after all. The wedding 
was late, and the story of my adventure added 
not a little to the merriment of the occasion.” 





BY GRACE ELDREDGE. 


HE details of a singularly sad accident on 
one of the Tyrolean glaciers have just 
come to light. 

On August 22, 1900, Doctor Schiffer from 
Innsbruck and a guide named Offer set out 
They 
failed to return at the usual time; a week passed, 


bodies were found frozen stiff as stone’ seventy- 
five feet down in a cleft of blue ice-four feet 


it seemed to them terrible—that | evening, soon after eating my five o’clock supper.| in. He fairly threw himself against the door, | wide. 


Alive for eighteen hours in that cruel ice-grave, 
Doctor Schiffer, with admirable self-command, 
wrote in his journal till his fingers stiffened over 
| the task. 

The pathetic pages begin with a distribution of 
the writer’s property and a farewell to his wife 
and children. Then follows an expression of 
profound regret for the fate of Offer, his guide. 
A brief description of the time and manner of 
the hecident concludes this saddest of messages 
| from the dead. 

Doctor Schiffer slipped on a snow-bridge ove! 
the cleft, dragging Offer, to whom he was tie, 
down with him into the abyss. Offer fell heavil, 
| breaking an arm and a leg. Doctor Schiiffe: 
who was only slightly hurt on the knee, hope d 
to save both Offer and himself by cutting steps 
in the wall of ice, and by slow and persistent 
| effort he succeeded in climbing to within 
| eighteen feet of the top. Then he fell ba 
breaking his leg, and the fate of both men w 
hopeless. 

It was the notches the doctor had cut in t!-¢ 
ice that at last guided the rescue party to |! 
grave of the unfortunates. To prolong thi! 
lives as long as possible, in the hope of hi’ 
arriving, the prisoners in the ice-cleft had plac« 
food close to their mouths in order that t! 
might swallow it when their hands were numb 
Two boxes of burnt matches lay scattered abo: ‘, 
another mute proof of the men’s effort to ke-p 
alive. 

What adds:a new pang to this already +d 
enough story is the statement of the rescu 
guides, who say that Doctor Schiiffer and O 
made the fatal mistake of the short rope. Inst: 
of allowing forty or more feet between th: 
they had roped themselves together only tw« 
feet apart. Doctor Schiiffer was a tall, heay' 
built man, Offer slim and light; the sudden d 


~ 
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jn, vitable result—the downfall of both. 
One might hope that these constantly recurring 
trigedies on the high Alps might cool the ardor 
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It is perhaps fortunate that thousands of 
2) Americans get their first view of the national 
capital on the day before inauguration, when 
everything is being finally prepared for the great 
festivities to which the city of Washington has 


for months been looking forward. This year, | 


to be sure, as inauguration day comes on Mon- 
day, the last arrangements must be made on 
Saturday. 

The atmosphere during this preliminary time 
is one of expectancy. 


Heavy trains are unloading at the railroad 
terminals about as fast as the switching facilities 
will permit. From every part of the country 
people are pouring in; and on arriving, every 
one seems eager to be out-of-doors, for an early 


spring day in Washington is usually balmy | 
compared with the climate from which most of | 


the visitors have come. 


A walk or a drive over the route which the | 


parade is to take is of exceeding interest; the 
decorations of the buildings can be seen to good 
advantage, and the playing of bands and the 


marching of political dubs and military organi- | 


zations from the railroad-stations to the quarters 
assigned them add to the enthusiasm of the 





The crowds which surge | 
the streets seem every hour to grow larger. | 


THE YOUTH'’S 


the giant mountains lift their glistening foreheads 
to the sky there will be human pygmies to con- 


| quer them, or die in the attempt. 


ION DAY 


INCOLN O'BRIEN 





regular inaugurations that have taken place 
there would illustrate the general improvements 
| in transportation ; but whether brought on horse- 
back, by stage-coach, or in the luxurious modern 
sleeping-car, crowds there have always been. 
It seems queer to read, as we do, that the “great 
concourse of his friends” led Jefferson, the first 
| President to be inaugurated in Washington, to 
| forego his own desire for extreme simplicity, and 
to permit some popular demonstration in his 
honor. 

When Jefferson was inaugurated, in 1801, 
Washington had been the seat of government 
for only three months. It was little more than 
a crude country village. Even the old rectangu- 
lar Capitol building, very small compared with 
the present massive structure, was only partly 
completed. A few mushroom boarding-houses 
had sprung up on Capitol Hill to accommodate the 
| congressional population, and four miles away, 
at the head of navigation on the Potomac, 
Georgetown had come into existence. In its 
well-kept houses the more distinguished visitors 
found entertainment. Pennsylvania Avenue 
between Georgetown and Capitol Hill, now 
smoothly paved with asphalt and traversed by 
electric cars, was then but a streak of heavy mud. 


occasion. Badges, banners, political emblems | 


and advertising gifts are as plentiful as autumn 
leaves in October. Along the streets are venders 
of pop-corn, peanuts and the newest mechanical 
toys. 

This day is their great opportunity, for on 








| smacked of the taunt, 
| going to beat us!”’ 


inauguration day attention is too fully absorbed | 
by the formal exercises, and particularly by the | 
great parade. Then, too, the moment the Presi- | 
dent has taken the oath of office the rush out of | 
the city begins, although it may be several days, 
and sometimes weeks, before the city seems itself 
again. 

Besides these sights and sounds of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue on the day before inauguration, out with no very definite idea of how their 
Congress is then at a most interesting stage. Presidents should be inaugurated. The corona- 
Its session must come to an end by noon of the | tion of European kings offered perhaps the most 
next day, and work is usually so much behind | obvious model for the ceremony, and yet anything 
that all night long both houses remain in session, which resembled that the fathers of the republic 
which is indicated to all beholders by the great | desired distinctly to avoid. Washington’s first 
light shining from the tholus over the Capitol. | inauguration, which took place in New York 

Messengers are going from one house to the | City, unavoidably became a great popular 
other to announce an agreement or disagreement | demonstration. For his second inauguration he 
in legislative votes, and members no less excitedly | had asked each member of the Cabinet to 
hurry back and forth to see that their particular | submit in writing an opinion as to how it 
legislative interests are not neglected in the rush | should be conducted. Jefferson wished the oath 
and confusion of the expiring Congress. All this | of office to be taken privately, but his views 
interests the inauguration visitors who. throng | were overruled, and with that decision the growth 
the Capitol. There is little sleep in Washington | of our inaugural festivities began. 
the night before inauguration. This year, how-| The induction into office of our Presidents 
ever, Sunday intervenes for the relief and rest | every four years in the same city and on the 
of the tired legislators. | same day of the month furnishes, unlike that of 

The pressure of the crowd upon the accommo- | foreign rulers, which occurs at irregular intervals, 
dations of Washington seems to have changed | an excellent basis for comparing not only the 
little in the century that has passed. Although | growth of the country, but of the tendencies of 
the city has grown so much that it can take | American life as they are revealed in the devel- 
care of many more people, the improvements in | opment of such items of the ceremony as have 
transportation have fully kept pace with it, and become permanent. There is now little change 
at each inauguration the thronging thousands from one quadrennial observance to another, 
seem to test the resources of the city a little more | except in the size of the demonstration and in 
severely than ever before. Daniel Webster, in the use made in it of the new arts and inventions. 
a letter describing the first inauguration of| This year’s electrical display will doubtless be 
Jackson, said: “I never saw such a crowd | the greatest ever known. Jefferson was not 
before; too many to be fed without a miracle. bothered with the question of electricity. On 
People have come five hundred miles to see | the day of Polk’s inauguration, Professor Morse 
General Jackson.” occupied a seat on the platform beside him, and 
with an instrument in hand, telegraphed the 
| proceedings to Baltimore on the wire over which, 
a few months before, the first message by mag- 
| netic telegraph had been sent. 
| The chief event of inauguration day is the 
| parnde. This has grown in dignity as well as 
in size with the century. The long line includes 
| military and civic organizations as well as political 
| clubs in their uniforms. There is in it little 
| that is frivolous or that smacks of partizan 
rejoicing over the vanquished. 








The Old-Time Parades. 


IE American people seem to have started 





Travelling to Inaugurations. 
EN it is recalled that the distance from | the widest avenues in the world and continuing 


| extending from curbstone to curbstone of one of 


Maine, Georgia or Indiana is about five 


The sight of | 
| thousands of men marching in solid ranks, | 


COMPANION. 





ot the laxger man on the short rope had the | of the would-be glacier-climber, but as long as | the emblems of the Whigs during the campaign, 


taken up originally because of the taunt of their 
opponents as to General Harrison’s appropriate 
surroundings. These old-time parades usually 
“I thought you were 


In Polk’s time a part of the procession 
marched back and forth on the avenue to the 
applause of the onlookers, who shouted in 
chorus: ‘‘Who is James K. Polk?” ‘That had 


| been the ironical query of the opposition during 


the campaign. Much interest was also shown 


| in the bhie flag of the Texas contingent, with its 
| single star, since the admission of Texas to the 
| Union had been the great issue of the contest. 


General Taylor’s procession, four years later, 
was largely made up of soldiers of the Mexican 
War. In the earlier maugurations, the veterans 
of the Revolution had taken a conspicuous and 
an honored place; and at William Henry Harri- 
son’s inauguration, in 1841, the soldiers of the 
War of 1812 bore a noticeable part. The general 
himself insisted upon riding on his white charger, 
instead of using an elegant coach which had 
been presented to him by the Whigs of Baltimore. 
Although a light snow set in, he rode with hat 
in hand, and thereby contracted a cold that may 
have had something to do with his death, which 
occurred just a month later. 

Van Buren, in 1837, was driven in a carriage 
made out of the old frigate Constitution and 
presented by the Democrats of New York. 
Jackson, eight years earlier, had ridden down 
Pennsylvania Avenue on a white horse, with 
the cheering crowds pressing closely behind him. 
Pierce, in 1853, occupied a carriage, as all Presi- 
dents do now, and occasionally rose to his feet 
to respond to the cheers of the applauding 
onlookers. 

Jefferson’s escort consisted of only a company 
of militia artillery and a delegation of citizens ; 
with them he walked from his boarding-house 
to the Capitol, two blocks away. After the 
formal exercises he went back in the same way. 
The oft-repeated story of his riding on horseback 
to the Capitol, hitching his horse to the palings 
and walking unattended into the Senate, is one 
of the most persistent of the myths of inaugura- 
tion day. Its survival shows more than anything 
else how methods of reporting great events have 
changed in the century. 

Now the newspapers describe with minutest 
detail every incident of inauguration day. 
Before the telegraph and the rise of the great 
newspapers, accounts of inauguration were 
meager and often conflicting ; most of our knowl- 
edge of the earlier ceremonies is derived from 
private letters of eye-witnesses, diaries and 
official reports. The story about Jefferson was 
the invention of an Englishman named John 
Davis, who published in London an account of 
his American travels. He professed to have 
witnessed Jefferson’s inauguration, but he is 
now discredited. 

A better English account was that of Edward 
Thornton, who was in charge of the British 
Legation in Washington. His official reports of 
the inauguration correspond with those of other 
eye-witnesses. Davis simply exaggerated the 
“Jeffersonian simplicity,” of which he had 
doubtless heard much while in this country. 





APITOL ABOUT THE TIME OF 
OWNS SECOND : 


INAUGURATION 








Weicoming the President Elect. 


T HE historian of a century hence who desires 
§ to find out how McKinley was inaugurated 
in 1901 will not be perplexed by meagerness of 
accounts. The only thing he can complain of 
will be the perishableness of the paper on which 
most of the daily news is now printed. He will, 
besides, be aided by the work of the camera, 
which is now of great service in reporting 
inaugurations. Elevated stands are especially 
provided for it at every important point on the 
Capitol grounds and along the line of march. 
Within the Capitol there is a rule against taking 
snap shots, which has long been strictly enforced. 
In the House some pictures have been taken; 
the Senate has a rigid rule forbidding photographs 
to be made of its proceedings. The rule was 
once violated by the wife of a senator, and 
because of her position the guards did not inter- 
fere to prevent her taking the photograph. 

Some of the picturesque elements of inaugura- | 
| tion will this time be lacking, since Mr. McKinley | 
| is both the outgoing and the incoming President. | 


| gress. 


99 


and so Adams did not attend the inauguration 
of his successor, but instead was horseback- 
riding on the Maryland hills when the booming 
of cannon announced that he had once more 
become a private citizen. 

John Adams, his father, did not attend the 
inauguration of Jefferson, but left the city before 
daybreak. Grant and Johnson were not on 
sufficiently good terms to ride to the Capitol 
together in 1869, as is customary, and so Grant 
rode with his friend, General Rawlins, from the 
headquarters of the army. A biographer of the 
first President Adams has compared the part of 
a retiring President on inauguration day to “the 
captive chief in the procession of the victor.” 

The occasions when such is the attitude of the 
two men are, however, rare. The best of good 
feeling usually prevails, and particularly is this 
true of defeated candidates for the presidency. 
Stephen A. Douglas took a prominent part at 
the inauguration of his lifelong antagonist, even 
holding Lincoln’s hat during the delivery of the 
inaugural address. 











The Formal Ceremonies. 


 gmmmgegee HANCOCK, twenty years ago, 

# was a center of attraction at the inaugu- 
ration of Garfield; at the ball in the evening he 
shared with the new President the honors of 
the reception. This cordiality accords with the 
American theory that, although a candidate 
belongs to his party, a President belongs to the 
whole people. There is a well-settled disposition 
to let the victors have their “innings,’’ while the 
other side looks forward hopefully to a similar 
opportunity after the next trial of strength. 

At the Capitol the inauguration exercises have 
grown more distinctly popular with the century. 
Everything originally took place inside, which 
of course meant that only a limited number 
would hear the inaugural address or see the 
oath of office administered. Monroe’s inaugura- 
tion was the first one which was held out-of-doors 
in Washington, and this is said to have been 
occasioned by a dispute between the two houses 
of Congress as to the division of seats. At his 
second inauguration, in 1821, on account of stormy 
weather, the exercises were held inside, but since 
Jackson’s time the out-of-door custom has been 
invariable. Benjamin Harrison delivered his 
long inaugural address from under an umbrella 
during a drenching rain-storm. 

The President’s address precedes the taking 
of the oath of office, which is administered by 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. These 
exercises, held on the east front of the Capitol, 
are within hearing of a vast concourse of people 
and within sight of many thousands more. 
When the President kisses the Bible, after 
swearing to “‘preserve, protect and defend the 
Constitution of the United States,”’ a deafening 
shout arises, and the clicking of the telegraph 
announces in every city of the land that the 
inauguration has taken place. 

It is ,interesting as this hundredth anniver- 
sary of Jefferson’s inauguration approaches, to 
remember that the thought uppermost in his 
mind was whether or not a republican form of 
government was strong enough to endure. He 
discussed the fear that “this government, the 
world’s best hope, might possibly want energy 
to preserve itself.” Sixty years later, Lincoln, 
in discussing the then threatened civil strife, 
eloquently alluded to these beginnings of the 
republic, saying: “The mystic chords of mem- 
ory, stretching from every battle-field and patriot 
grave to every living heart and hearthstone all 
over this broad land, will yet swell the chorus of 
the Union, when again touched, as surely they 
will be, by the better angels of our nature.”’ 

The Vice-President makes his speech in the 
Senate-Chamber, and a little earlier in the day. 
In fact, he enters into his office first. These 
formal exercises precede the open-air demonstra- 
tion which the public beholds, and are attended 
by the retiring and incoming Presidents and the 
justices of the Supreme Court, the diplomatic 
corps and the members of both houses of Con- 
The retiring Vice-President, unlike the 
retiring President, delivers a valedictory address. 
This is the only speech, by the way, that he has 
had a chance to deliver in the Senate for four 
years. 

The formal ceremonies of inauguration are 
ended by an evening gathering known as the 
inaugural ball. This is really a great reception ; 


| for hours, is very inspiring. They form behind | It is usual for a President elect, on his arrival | the crowded condition of the hall rarely permits 


hundred miles, Webster’s estimate does not | the newly inaugurated President as he leaves | in Washington, to go to a hotel, and shortly | dancing. The President and his wife, who 


OW appear sensational. Larger crowds come} the Capitol for the White House, a mile and 
‘rom the Pacific coast than could at that time | a half away, and as they pass him at that point 
have come from New England. Jackson himself | the formal review takes place. 

left the Hermitage in Tennessee on January 


i5th, going by boat down the Cumberland River | looked not unlike a grand collection of the cam- 


| afterward, by arrangement of the private secre- | 
taries, to make a formal call on the President at 
| the White House. This call is returned within 


In the early days of the republic these parades | an hour, just as would be the case with a foreign | 


sovereign. 





to the Ohio, and on that stream to Pittsburg. 
After a great demonstration there he was con- 
veyed to the national capital by horses. 

A list of the conveyances by which people have 


been carried to Washington for the twenty-five | and coonskins hanging about. These had been | refused to make this call on John Quincy Adams, | been the place regularly selected. 


paign processions of the victorious party. When| Ceremony requires nothing more, but when 
William Henry Harrison was inaugurated, the | the two men are on cordial terms, the incoming | 
procession was characterized by log cabins car-| President is usually invited to dine at the White | 


usually arrive in the latter part of the evening, 
are naturally the center of attraction. Unlike 
the other exercises of inauguration day, which 
all have their fixed abodes, the inaugural ball is 
held wherever the most suitable accommodations 
can be secured. 

This is usually in some newly erected govern- 
ment building, although since 1884 the Pension 


ried on ‘‘floats,”’ with a cider-barrel by the door | House the evening before inauguration. Jackson | Office, which was then nearing completion, has 


‘Temporary 
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wooden structures have frequently been built. 
This was the case at Grant’s second inauguration, | 
which will always be remembered on account of 
the intense cold that prevailed all day, and was 
particularly stinging as night drew near. 

It is said that the wind blew such a gale and | 
the temperature was so low that the breath of 
the musicians condensed in the valves of their 
instruments, and made it impossible for them to 
play. Elaborate preparations had been made 


for the supper at this ball, but everything except | the early part of the century doubtless accounts | she was gone. 
the coffee was served frozen. Since there was | for the indifference with which this feature was 


no provision for heating this temporary structure, | 


the gentlemen wore their overcoats, and the | inauguration, which took place in Philadelphia, | on her.” 


ladies, including Mrs. Grant, shivered in their | 
light wraps. Such experiences as this have 


given impetus to the proposal to go back to | structure, the dripping of the composition candles | “I’d give a barrel of apples to know.” 


April 30th, the date upon which George Wash- 
ington was inaugurated. In his case that date 


was due to the tardiness in the new government | administration settles down to business. The You’ ve put me in the way of business before 


in getting started, for the Congress of the old 
Confederation had set the first Wednesday in 
March for the inauguration. 

Occasionally the inaugural ball has been 
omitted. This was the case in 1853, on account | 
of the bereavement in President Pierce’s house- 
hold; a favorite child had been killed in a 
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| railroad accident a short time before. There 
| was no inaugural ball in 1877, as the disputed 
| election contest between Tilden and Hayes, 
which had been settled only two days before, 
prevented the necessary preparations. Until 
Madison’s inauguration, in 1809, no ball was 
“held in Washington, and after that no formal 
function of the kind again took place until 
Monroe’s second inauguration. 

The primitive condition of the capital city in | 





|then regarded, for at Washington’s second 


the ball had been a notable affair. At Taylor’s 
inaugural ball, which was held in a temporary 


then used ruined many a black coat. 
| The day after inauguration the newly installed 


Senate is usually in special session for a few | 
weeks, called to confirm the nominations of new | 


office-holders that the President may send in, 


| and the city is full of people desirous of getting | 
their names upon such a list. This after- 
inauguration event will fortunately be less | 
marked than usual this year. 


*TILDA JANI 
2 Any Orphan 
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In Ten Chapters.—Chapter Nine. 


& was particularly beautiful on the mas | 
after ’Tilda Jane’s departure from Hobart | 
Dillson’s cottage. The sun was still shining 
fervently —so fervently that men threw open 
their top-coats or carried 
them on their arms; the 


ISCASSET, perhaps most beautiful of | compared with their air of rustic coltishness. | downcast head. The shop windows had no 
Maine towns near the Canadian border, | They did not dream that she was country-bred | attractions for her, and she did not throw a single 


like themselves. 

The older man was thinking. He saw that 
the child was in trouble. 

“Bill,” he said, slowly, “‘what’s the name 0’ 





COMPANION. 


“Is it this young girl that wants ’em?” asked | Jane entered, but his one quick glance told }) ; 
Mr. Price. |much. He did not get up, he did-not sh::. 

“Yes, sir,” said the farmer, “‘it is.’’ | hands with her, he merely nodded and uttere. 

“Then I’ll tell her,” said his friend, and he | brief “Good morning!” 
stepped to ’Tilda Jane’s side. “Go up Wallas- “Won’t you sit here?” said Mrs. Tr 
took Street to Allaguash Street. Ask for | bustling to the fireplace, and disturbing the 
Reverend Mr. Tracy’s house. Any one’ll tell | and the dog in order to draw up a chair. 
you. Understand?” “T think our young caller will have « 
| Yes, sir; thank you! And thank you, too!” | breakfast with me,” said the minister, with 
and with a grateful gesture toward the farmer, | raising his eyes; and stretching out his hand, 
pushed a chair beyond the rose-bush, and b, : 
gesture invited ’Tilda Jane to sit in it. 

She seated herself, crowded Gippie on her }, 
under the table, and mechanically put to }e 
mouth the cup of steaming milk. She was nea:| 
fainting. A few minutes more, and she would 
have fallen to the floor. The minister did not 
speak to her. He went calmly on with jis 
| breakfast, and a warning finger uplifted kept 
his wife from making remarks. He talked a 
| now.’ good deal to the parrot, and occasionally io 

“T sent her to a man,” replied Price, ‘‘who | himself, and not until ’Tilda Jane had finis}) «i 
| might be in Boston to-day if he wanted to. He | the milk and had eaten some bread and butter 
gave up a big church to come here. He’s always | did any one address her. 
| inveighing against luxury and selfishness and| Then the minister spoke to the bird. 
| the other vices. He and his wife have stacks of | good morning to the little girl, Lulu.” 

money, but they give it away, and never do the| ‘Good morning!” remarked the parrot, in a 
peacock act. They’re about as good as they | voice of grating amiability. 

make ’em. It isn’t their talking I care about— | “Say, ‘It’s a pretty world,’ Lulu,” continued 
not one rap. It’s the carrying out of their talk, | | her owner. 

and not going back on it.” | “It’s a pretty world, darlin’,”’ responded the 

““My daughter wants to go out as hired help. | parrot, bursting into hoarse, unmusical laughter 
I guess that would be an A number one place, if | at her own addition. “Oh, it’s a pretty world— 
they’d have her,” observed the farmer, medita- | a pretty world!” 
tively. | ‘Then, pleased with her cleverness, she began 

“Good enough,” said Price, “if you want her to sing: 
to ruin her earthly prospects and better her | « *Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
heavenly ones,’”’ and he went away laughing. | Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home. 

The farmer stepped to the post-office door. | Home, home, sweet, s-we-e-e-t ho-o-o-me.” 

Tilda Jane was toiling up the sidewalk with; At this point she overbalanced herself. Her 
uplifted claw swung over, and she fell backward 
among the rose branches. 

The bird’s rueful expression as she fell, her 
ridiculous one as she gathered herself up, and 
with a surprised “Oh dear !’”’ climbed back to her 
perch, were so overcoming that the minister and 
his wife burst into hearty laughter. 

’Tilda Jane did not join them. She looked 
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The farmer gazed after her. “I hate to see a 
young one in trouble. Some one’s been imposin’ 


Mr. Price felt sympathetic, but he said nothing. 
‘“Who’d you send her to?” inquired the farmer. 


“To me?” inquired Price, smartly. 
The farmer laughed. “Yes, sir, I’ll do it! 





“Say 


| glance at the line of vehicles now passing along 
| the street. 
The Rev. Mr. Tracy was having his breakfast 
| in the big yellow house set up on terraces, which 
were green in summer 
and white in winter. 





sky was still of the deli- 
cate pink and blue haze 
of the day before, the 
wind was a breath of 
spring blown at depart- 
ing winter. 

It was still early, and 
beautiful Ciscasset was 
not yet really astir. Few 
women were to be seen 
on the streets, — only a 
seore of shop-girls hur- 
rying to their work,—but 
men abounded. Clerks 
were going to their desks 
and counters, and early- 
rising business men to 
their offices. Marketmen 
swarmed in from the 
country in order to be the 
first to sell their produce 
in the prosperous little 
town. 

Other towns and vil- 
lages might direct their 
search across the sea 
for European titles for 
streets. Ciscasset prided 
itself on being American 
and original. The Indian 
names were native to the 
state, and with hardly an 
exception prevailed in 
the nomenclature of the 








The house was large, 
because it was meant 
to shelter other people 
besides the Tracys and 
their children, but there 
was not a stick of “gen- 
teel” furniture in it, as 
the new  housemaid 
from Portland was just 
disdainfully observing 
to the cook. 

“You'll get over that 
soon,” remarked the 
cook, with a laugh and 
a toss of her head, ‘‘and 

* will be for givin’ away 
what we’ve got an’ sit- 


interested, and a faint crease of amusement came 
about her lips, but at once faded away. 

The minister got up and went to the fire, and 
taking out his watch, addressed his wife: 

“‘T have a ministers’ meeting in half an hour. 
Can you go down-town with me?”’ 

“Yes, dear,” replied Mrs. Tracy, and she 
glanced expectantly toward ’Tilda Jane. 

The little girl started. “Can I ask you a 
question or so afore you go?” she asked, hur- 
| riedly. 

“No, my dear,”’ said the man, with a fatherly 
air. “Not until I come back.” 

“T guess some one’s told you about me,” 
remarked ’Tilda Jane, bitterly. 

“IT never heard of you, or saw you before a 
| quarter of an hour ago,” he replied, kindly. “Do 
tin’ on the floor. There’s | you see that sofa?’”’ and he drew asidea curtain. 
the door-bell. You’d | “You lie down there and rest, and in two hours 
better go answer it; it’s | we shall return. Come, Bessie,” and with his 
time the beggars was | wife he left the room. 

arrivin’.”” | *Tilda Jane was confounded, and her first idea 

Mr. Tracy was late | was that she was trapped at last and would be 
with his breakfast this | sent back totheasylum. Then a different feeling 
morning, because he/| came to her. She would trust those two people 
had been out half the | anywhere, and they liked her. She could tell it 
night before with a | by their fooks and actions. She sighed heavily, 
drunken young man | almost staggered to the sofa, and throwing herself 
who had showed an | down, in two minutes was sleeping the sleep of 
unconquerable aversion | utter exhaustion. 
to returning home. She was awakened by a hoarse whisper in her 
Now, as he ate his chop | ear: “Get up and go on, get up and go on! 
and drank his hot milk, | Don’t croak, don’t croak !”’ 
fed a parrot by his side, Her eyelids felt as heavy as lead. It seemed 
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town. Therefore the main 
street was here Kenne- 
bago Street. Down-it a 
group of farmers, who had sold their farm | 


produce to grocers and stable- keepers, were | 


proceeding, on their way to the post-office. 

Assembled a few moments later in a corner of 
the smail stone building, and diligently reading 
letters and papers, they did not see a small figure 
approaching, and looked up only when a grave 
voice inquired, “Are you too busy to speak to 
me a minute?” 

The men all stared at the little girl with the 
dog in her arms, the heavy circles round her eyes 
and the two red spots on her cheeks. 

“What do you want?” asked the oldest farmer, 
a gray-haired man in a rabbit-skin cap. 

**T want to find the best minister in this place.’ 

A smile went round the circle of farmers. 
They were all amused except the gray-haired 
one. He was nearest to "Tilda Jane, and felt 
the intense gravity of her manner. 

“In the town, I mean,” she went on, wearily. 
“T want to ask him something. I thought they’d | 
know in the post-office, but when I asked behind | 


them boxes,” and she nodded toward the wall, 


“they told me to get out; they was busy.” _ 

The old farmer was silent for a moment. Then 
he said, gruffiy, “You look beat out, young girl, 
like as if you’d been out all night.”’ 

“T was,” she said, simply. ‘I’ve been pacin’ 
the streets, waitin’ for the mornin’.’’ 

The attitude of the younger men was half- 
reproachful, half-disturbed. They brought with | 
them to the town an uneasy consciousness that 
they might in some way be fooled, and ’Tilda | 
Jane’s air was very precocious, very citified | 


‘*1’VE LED ANOTHER DOG ASTRAY, AND NOW HE’S DEAD!”’ 


that man that holds forth in Molunkus Street | 
Church ?” 

“T dunno,” said Bill. 

“How d’ye do, Mr. Price?’ said the farmer, 
leaving the knot of young farmers and saunter- 
ing across to the other side of the post-office, 
where a brisk-looking man was ripping open 
letters. “Can you give us the name of the 


| Molunkus Street ?” 
letting his snapping eyes run beyond the farmer 


gray sheep. 


his hand toward ’Tilda Jane. 

Mr. Price’s snapping eyes had already taken 
|her in. “What do you mean by best?” he 
| asked, coolly. 

“T mean a man as always does what is right,”’ 
said ’Tilda Jane. 

“Don’t go to Burness, then,” said Mr. Price. 

**Good preacher—poor practiser.’’ 

| “Ain’t there any good practisers in Ciscasset ?” | 
| asked the farmer, dryly. 
| ‘Well, I know some pretty fair ones,’ 
| responded Mr. Price. “I don’t know of one 
| perfect person in the length and breadth of the 
| town. I know two people, though, who come 
near enough to perfection for your job, I guess,”’ 
and his glance rested with some shrewdness on 
’Tilda Jane. 

“Who be they?” asked the farmer, curiously. 








| preacher that holds forth in the church on | 
“Burness,”’ said Mr. Price, raising his head and | 
to the flock of young men huddled together like | 


“Would you call him the best man in Cis-| 
casset?’”’ pursued the farmer, with a wave of | 


and talked to his wife, | as if she would rather die than stir her sluggish 
who kept moving about limbs, yet she moved slightly as the rough whisper 
the room, he thought of | went on; ‘‘Get up and go on, get up and go on! 
this young man until he caught the sound of | Don’t croak, don’t croak!” 

voices in the hall. | It was the parrot, with the cold in its throat, 

“Bessie,” he said, quietly, “‘there’s your new | and it was perched on the sofa cushion by her 
maid turning some one away.” |head. ’Tilda Jane raised herself on one hand. 

His wife stepped into the hall. The housemaid | How weary, how unspeakably weary she was! 
was indeed assuring a poor-looking child that | If she could only lie down again! And what 
‘the master of the house was at breakfast and | was the matter with her? Why had she waked 
could not see any one. | with that terrible feeling of unhappiness ? 

“Then I’ll wait,’’? Mrs. Tracy heard a dogged| She remembered now; Poacher was gone. 
| young voice say. The front door closed as she | She had not shed a tear over him before, but 
hurried forward, but she quickly opened it. There, | now she hid her face in her hands and gave 
on the top step, sat a small girl holding a dog. way in low and heart-broken lamentation. Poor 

““Good morning!”” Mrs. Tracy said, kindly. Poacher! Dear, handsome dog! She wou! 

| “Do you want something ?” never see him again. What would the Lucases 
| I want to see the Reverend Tracy,”’ responded | say if they knew of his murder? What show!: 
the little girl, and the Glergyman’s wife, used to | she do without him? and she cried miserably, 
sorrowful faces, felt her heart aché as this most | until the sound of voices in the next room reca!! «|! 
sorrowful one was upturned to her. her to herself. 

“Come in,” she said, and ’Tilda Jane found| She was in the minister’s house, and she must 
herself walking through a wide but bare hall | get her business over with and be gone. 
to a sunny dining-room. She paused on the | choking back her emotion, she wiped her fa, 
| threshold. That small, dark man must be the | smoothed her dress, and followed by Gippic. 
minister. He was not handsome, but he had a | stepped into the dining-room. 

| good face, and—let her rejoice for this—he was| The minister was seated by the fire, reading 
| fond of animals, for on the hearth lay a cat and | his wife. He rose when he saw ’Tilda Jane, 
a dog asleep side by side, in the long windows | gave her a chair and smiled encouragingly. ‘The 
hung canaries in cages, and on a luxuriant and | little girl swallowed the lump in her throat and 
beautiful rose-bush growing in a big pot sat a! began: “I’m “bliged to you, sir, for lettin’ me 
| green and very self-possessed parrot. She was | sleep and givin’ me some breakfas’, and can I 


to 


| not screeching, she was not tearing at the leaves; | tell you somethin’ ’bout myself? I’m all kind 0’ 
she sat meekly and thankfully receiving, from | scatterwise.”’ 
time to time, such morsels as her master chose | 
to hand her. 

The little, dark man barely turned as ’Tilda 


“And you wish some one to straighten you 
out?” he asked. 
“Yes, sir, and I thought the best person would 
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be a minister—they said that you was the best 
nere.”” 

Mrs. Tracy smiled in a gratified fashion, 
while "Tilda Jane went earnestly on: “I’m all 
mixy-maxy, and I feel as if I hadn’t started 
right. I guess 1’ll tell you just where I come 
from. I s’pose you know the Middle Marsden 
Orphan ’Sylum ?” 

(he minister told her that he had heard of it. 
He did not tell her that he had heard it was one 
of the few badly managed institutions for orphans 
in the state; that the children were kept strictly, 
fed poorly, and were under the care of unedu- 
ated, ignorant women, who were only partially 
supervised by a vacillating board of managers. 

“Well, I was riz there,” continued ’Tilda Jane, 
“yjzzed mostly in trouble, but still I was riz, an’ 
the ladies paid for me, and I didn’t take that 
into count when I run away.” 

“So you ran away,” he said. 


“Yes, sir, count of this dog, I said,’”’ and she | togeth 


pointed to Gippie, “but I guess inside of me 
’twas as much for myself. I didn’t like the 
’sylum. I wanted to run away, even when there 
was no talk of the dog, and I’ll tell you what 
happened,” and while the minister and his wife 
courteously listened, she gave a full and entire 
account of her wanderings during the time that 
she had been absent from the asylum. She told 
him of Hank Dillson, the creamery shark; of 
her sojourn at Vanceboro, and her experience 
with the Lucases, and finally her story brought 
her down to the events of the day before. 

“When that old man keeled over my dog,” she 
said, brokenly, “that dog as had saved my life, 
I wanted murder. I wished something would 
strike him dead. But he didn’t fall dead, and 
then I thought it was time for me to chip in and 
do somethin’. I took them crutches as he can’t 
move without, and I burnt ’em—all but a little 
bit at the top with the gold writin’, ’cause he sits 
and gazes at it, and I guess sets store by it.’ 

“You burnt Hobart Dillson’s crutches!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Tracy. "5 

‘Yes, ma’am—’cause he’d killed my dog.” 

“I wonder he had not struck you down!” said 
the lady, with a shudder. “He is said to bea 
man with a very violent temper.” 

’Tilda Jane sprang up, her face as white as a 
sheet. “I ’mos’ forgot. I s’pose he’s sittin’ there 
this minute. He can’t move without ’em, and 
nobody’ll go near him. Now, sir,” and she 
turned in desperate haste to the clergyman, “‘tell 
me quick what I ought to do!’ 

“You are a child with a conscience,” he said, 
gravely. “You have been turning the matter 
over in your own mind. What conclusion have 
you reached ?” 

“Goon!”’ said the parrot, hoarsely, and between 
intervals of climbing by means of bill and claw 
to the top of a chair. “Go on and don’t croak! 
Don’t er-r-r-1-oak !”’ 

Tilda Jane turned her solemn face toward the 
bird. ‘Walkin’ to and fro last night, a verse of 
Scripter kept comin’ to me: ‘Children, obey your 
parents in the Lord.’ Now I ain’t got any 
parents, but I had ladyboards. I oughtn’t to 
have run away. I ought to have give up the dog 
and trusted. I ought to’a’ begged them toget me 
ahome. I ought to’a’ been a better girl. Then 
I might ’a’ been adopted. Ever sence I’ve run 
away, there’s been trouble—trouble, trouble, 
nothin’ but trouble! I’ve led another dog astray, 
and now he’s dead !’’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Tracy exchanged a pitying glance. 
The child was intensely in earnest. Her black 
eyes were bent absently on the parrot, who had 
fallen prey to an immense curiosity with regard 


to Gippie, and having surveyed him from the | 


back of the chair‘and the mantel, and finding 
him harmless, was now walking cautiously round 
and round him as he lay on the hearth-rug. 
Presently, emboldened by his silence, she took 
the end of his tail in her beak. He did not move, 
and she gently pinched it. 

There was a squeal, a rush, and a discomfited 
parrot minus three tail- feathers flew to her 
master’s shoulder. 

“Oh, my!” she exclaimed. 
a fuss, what a fuss !’’ 

Very little attention was paid her. Her master 
and mistress were taken up with the youthful 
owner of the dog. But Mr. Tracy mechanically 
stroked the bird as he put another question to 
Tilda Jane. 

“And what do you propose to do?” 

“IT think I ought to go back,” she said, 
earnestly. “I ought to say I’m sorry. I ought 
to say I’ll do better.” 

“Go back—where ?”’ asked Mrs. Tracy, eagerly. 

“First to the old man. I ought to be civil to 
him. I ought to talk, and not be mum like an 
oyster. I ought to ask him if he wants me to go 
*way. I ought to write the ladyboards and tell ’em 
where I be. I ought to say I’ll go back.” 

“Do you wish to go back?” asked Mr. Tracy. 


“My, my! What 
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As she spoke, her big blue eyes filled with tears, 
and she laid a caressing hand on ’Tilda Jane’s 
shoulder. 

‘Please don’t do that, ma’am!’’ said the little 
girl, vehemently, and slipping her shoulder from 
under the embracing hand. “Please don’t do 
anything homey to me. Treat meas if I wasa 
real orphan.” 

“A real orphan?’ repeated Mrs. Tracy, in 
slight bewilderment. 

“Oh, I want a home!” cried the little girl, 
clenching her hands and raising her face to the 
ceiling. “I want some one to talk to me as if I 
had blue eyes and curly hair. I want a little 
rocking-chair and a fire. I don’t want to mind 
bells and run with a crowd of orphans, but it 
ain’t the will of Providence. I’ve got to give 
up!” and her hands sank to her sides and her 
head fell on her breast. 

Mrs. Tracy bit her lip and pressed her hands 
er. 

“Will you stay to dinner with us, my dear?” 
said Mr. Tracy, softly. 





WOM 





BY FRANKLIN 


T a recent “Old Settlers’ Reunion” in Iowa, 

A Mrs. Sarah Gibson, wife of a pioneer 

preacher, told this remarkable story of one 
incident in her life. 

When her husband was a licentiate, she had 
settled with him upon a timber claim in the deep 
woods on the Wisconsin side, above Hacher’s 
Ferry. While Mr. Gibson worked at clearing 
his land, he also preached at a schoolhouse on 
either side of the river. He owned a horse and 
cart, and the young wife accompanied her hus- 
band to his meetings whenever the weather 
permitted. He was careful never to leave her 
alone overnight, except from necessity. 

One day in April, after a hard rain-storm, the 
young wife had watched her husband cross the 
river ice. When, at night, he failed to return, 
and the ominous sounds of a spring “break-up” 
came to her ears, she was much alarmed for 
his safety. In the morning she saw a line of 
moving ice out at mid-current, and her fear grew 
greater. For hours she paced to and fro upon 
the bank, straining her eyes vainly across the 
growing tumult of the river and into the dark 
woods under the Iowa bluffs. 

Her mind became disordered by her fears. 
In her fancy she saw her husband lying crippled 
and injured where his horse had slipped and 
fallen upon the bluff road. She would not think 
of him as drowned. She was sure he was suffer- 
ing, needing her assistance, and she determined 
to go to him at all hazards. 

A half-mile below, just above the mouth of 
Chippewa Creek, whose roaring torrent now cut 
her off from all neighbors, there was a string of 
small islands, four of them in succession, lying 
across the river. Ice-gorges sometimes formed 
in the narrowed channels during a break-up, and 


say that he could often cross the river there when 
it was impassable elsewhere. 

Hurriedly but mechanically Sarah Gibson pre- 
pared for the journey. She put on warm clothing, 
filling her pockets with lint and bandages, thread 
|and needles, a bottle of liniment and a pair of 
| shears. This done, thinking only of her husband, 
| she made her way as rapidly as possible among 
| trees and bushes down to the first island channel. 
| Here ice next the mainland was upheaved and 

broken, yet offered safe passage to the island. 
She passed over to the second channel in the 
| Same hurried, mechanical fashion. The center 
| of this channel had broken up, and a great floe 
| was even then grinding through, cracking and 
pushing up the shore ice at her feet. Absorbed 
|in a single motive, she heeded not the danger, 
| but leaped at once upon a moving ice-cake, 
| crossed, and ran out upon a heaving, cracking 
mass beyond. ; 
For a minute she was tossed hither and thither, 
| and whirled about and about in dizzy gyrations, 
and yet she ran on, leaping from mass to mass, 
sure-footed and confident as a wild creature. 
| She reached and crossed the second island, only 
| to find beyond it a cleared channel where the 
| iee-floes were freely passing. Realizing that she 
| could get no farther, she sank upon the wet 
| earth and sat for a long time in a stupor of 
| despair. She had no thought for her own escape. 
Finally, when the necessity of returning forced 
itself upon her, she recrossed the island, only to 
| find herself a prisoner held fast by open currents. 
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my study, where there is a fire and a rocking- | 
chair, and you shall see some curiosities that I | 
picked up in Palestine.” 

“Oh no, sir, I must go!’”’ and she again became 
animated. “That old man—I must see him! 
Tell me, sir, just what I am to do. I’ve been 
doin’ all the talkin’ an’ I wanted to hear you. 
I guess I’m crazy!’’ and she pressed her hands 
nervously over her ears. 

She was in a strange state of nervous exalta- 
tion that was the natural reaction from her deep 
dejection of the evening before. She had decided 
to make a martyr of herself—a willing martyr, 
and Mr. Tracy would not detain her. 

“Go back to Mr. Dillson, my dear; you have 
mapped out your own course. I do not need to 
advise you. Your conscience has spoken, and 
you are listening to its voice. Go, and God bless 
you! You shall hear from us.” 

*Tilda Jane was about to rush away, but Mrs. 
Tracy detained her. ‘Wait a moment. I have 
something for you,” and she hurried from the 
room. 
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arations, and she was in danger of starving soon, 
| for she had tasted nothing since the evening 
| before. 

| In order to watch for temporary ice-jams, and 


| also to be where she might attract attention from | 


either main shore, she went well out upon a bar 
at the upper extremity of the island. Here a 
cape of solid ice still projected into the current, 
sheering off the drift on either hand. 

For a long time she stood resolutely watching 


ice-cape, on the edge of which she stood, was 





crushed as the shell of an egg is crushed. Huge 
| cakes were broken off, turned up edgewise, and 
| rolled over, raking up mud, shells and even fish 
| from the river-bottom. 

Almost at Mrs. Gibson’s feet three great 
paddle-fish or river sturgeon, which there greatly 
abounded, were thrown out upon the breaking 


|ice. Two of these easily floundered into the | 
current again, but the third, crushed and feebly | 


| flapping, was pushed inshore. 
Regarding this casting up of the fish as provi- 
| dential, Mrs. Gibson seized the creature and 


| dragged it back among the trees. The effort | 
she had heard the coulée trapper, “Old Louie,” 

| mined to break her fast as quickly as possible. | 
| So she gathered drift stuff and built a fire imme- | 
| diately. When the fish was dead she found her | 


nearly exhausted her strength, and she deter- 


| shears effective in skinning and cutting away an 
| edible portion. Its flesh, well roasted, seemed 
| delicious after her fast. 

She was warmly dressed, but there was a raw 


| of driftwood for her night fire and for a beacon 
light. 
bed, drying them somewhat by stirring them 
about in the heat from her fire. 

Hardly had night fallen, however, when a 


of sleep. 
prowling among the tree-trunks near at hand, 
| gaunt, hungry catamounts, with the scintillation 
of the firelight in their eyes. Three of these evil 
figures shifted about, slouching and squatting 
within a stone’s throw. 

Greatly frightened, she shouted and threw 
sticks at them. They moved reluctantly a little 
farther among the shadows, and then, trembling 
with fear, she drew what she did not need to save 
of the paddle-fish out to where they had been and 
retreated. A moment later the big cats were 
snarling and scrambling over what must have 
been a royal feast for them. The fish had weighed 
not less than fifty pounds. 

When the sturgeon’s bones were picked, the 
catamounts slunk away satisfied with their meal, 
and the frightened woman saw them no more 
that night. Nevertheless, for fear of these 





A shiver passed over ’Tilda Jane’s slight The shock of this discovery roused her, and she creatures, she slept but fitfully, awaking often 
frame, but she spoke up bravely: “I ain’t goin’ | realized, like one awaking from a dream, that | to put fresh sticks upon her blaze, which alone 
to think of that, sir. I’ve got to do what’s right.” | she had been to some extent the victim of | gave her any sense of security or comfort. 


“And what about your dog?” 
“Oh, Gippie ain’t in it at all,’’ she said, with 


| hallucination. 
| Now she could understand that her husband 


| Yet in the morning a greater peril was at hand. 
| Swollen Dy the torrents of recent heavy rains, 


animation. “He don’t need to go. I guess I’ll| might not have come to harm. Any one of a/| the flood had risen until its waters were trickling 
find some nice home for him with somebody as | dozen contingencies might have detained him on | at her feet. In fresh alarm, she made haste to 
likes animals,” and a shrewd and melancholy | the Iowa side. He was not one to run away | move her fire-wood to a slight mound, some three 
sinile hovered about her tense lips as she gazed | from death or illness, or any great need of his | or four feet above the level of the water, appar- 


at her host and hostess. 
‘Poor little girl!”” said Mrs. Tracy, sympa- 


| neighbors. 


Hers was the desperate case, and all her 


ently the highest point on the island. 
Here a gnarled white oak grew, and around 


thetically. ‘We will take your dog and you, too. | energies must be bent upon self-preservation. | its trunk she piled driftwood until she could 


You shall not go back ; you shall live with us.” | She had included no food in her distracted prep- | easily climb into the lower branches. She again 





GIBSON SEIZED THE CREATURE AND DRAGGED IT BACK AMONG THE 


the growing tumult upon the river. Then the | 


struck by an immense and solid mass, and | 


}and a chill wind. 
| and chilly wind, and she gathered a great heap | 


She also gathered a heap of leaves for a | 


new peril robbed her for a time of all thought | 
Stealthy, big-headed creatures were | 
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made a fire and cooked the remainder of the 
fish, enough to last her several days should she 
be able to hold out against the flood. 

While cooking the fish she again saw the evil- 
eyed catamounts moving among the trees near at 
hand. Now the creatures seemed uneasy, as 
much alarmed, in fact, as she was herself. From 
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this she judged that the rise of the river was 
already above its average overflow, as otherwise 
the wild creatures would have sought the main- 
land while there was ice on which to travel. 

The roar of the flood, the crush and grinding 
of ice were now like the noise of a great hurri- 
cane. Inch by inch the water crept up the slopes 
of the mound. Almost by the force of resolution 
alone she managed to catch snatches of sleep 
while there was yet opportunity. It was well 
for her, indeed, that she could do so. 

Before night fell she was compelled to take 
refuge in the white oak. She secured a perch 
where three branches forked, and with her pieces 
of cooked fish impaled upon twigs, made herself 
as comfortable as possible. 

In the skeleton top of a black oak, near at 
hand, she soon discovered one of the catamounts. 
Almost above her head the creature lay along a 
topmost bough, looking down, with flattened 
ears and sour visage, upon the tumultuous flood. 
Peering among the tree-tops, she at last espied its 
mates in like positions, but sue no longer feared 
them. They were neighbors in distress. 

The river had now widened and became a 
swiftly moving lake, with its ice-floes scattered 
like bergs at sea. There was no longer the 
booming grind and break of ice; but the roar of 
the flood among the island trees was vast, seismic 
and awe-inspiring. Her tree was shaken from 
the ground up as a strong house is shaken by 
heavy thunder. 

With night came clouds, impenetrable darkness 
This benumbing night air 
added to the terrors of her desperate situation. 
She was often forced to beat her hands and feet 
against the tree until they were bruised and 
sore. Otherwise she would have fallen from 
sheer inability to retain her hold among the 
branches. 

So morning came at last, and the flood had 
risen to an awful height. It seemed to sweep 
the river valley from bluff to bluff. The island 
trees showed only their skeleton tops above the 
dizzy sweep of waters. 

The imprisoned woman could eat nothing that 
morning. A reaction had set in, and she felt 
herself momentarily growing ill. Chills alter- 
nated with fever. At times her mind wandered, 


| and only the mechanical habit of clinging saved 


her from dropping into the flood. 

From a half-stupor succeeding a chill, she was 
roused by the report of a gun, and looking out 
upon the water, as in a dream, she saw a boat- 
man coming toward her. She saw him stoop 
and haul into his craft the dripping carcass of a 
catamount, and the next instant he was beneath 
her tree and she was looking into the face of 
Louie La Point, the coulée trapper. 

She was indeed but a few feet above his boat, 
and in some fashion she let herself into it while 
the trapper plied a steady oar. She remembered 
hazily hearing him recount his morning’s adven- 


tures in shooting beaver, lynxes and wildcats, of 
| how he had seen the “critters” high among the 
| trees, and so had happened to find her. 


He rowed her to a neighbor’s across Chippewa 
Creek, and there she was put to bed and knew 
nothing more for nine days. She was nursed 
back to life by her husband, who had himself 
suffered from a severe bilious attack which had 
prevented his return during those days and nights 
she had spent upon the island. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


The New York State Board of Health 
has pronounced Sing Sing prison unfit for human 
habitation. It is understood that a large number 
of people who reside there have long cherished 
the same opinion. 


A woman reformer recently pulled from 
the folds of her gown a soiled and ragged Ameri- 
can flag and waved it before the audience, saying 
that she had waved it from public platforms in 
every country of Europe. “More’s the pity!” 
murmured a much-loved general, who had lost 
his arm in fighting under that emblem. Those 
who see in our flag liberty and justice and mod- 
eration do not incessantly wave it above their 
heads; but perhaps they will sustain it long after 
those who every day wrap themselves ostenta- 
tiously in its folds have dropped to the rear. 

A cooking school for doctors has been 
established in Berlin, and among the numerous 
attendants are physicians from several countries 
besides Germany. Branch schools are to be 
opened in other European capitals. ‘The medical 
man needs to be a good nurse. He ought to 
be able to apply the principles of wholesome 
cooking likewise, if need be, in preparing deli- 
cacies for the sick-room. A supervision by the 
doctor, himself competent to cook what he orders 
for the patient, would turn many a kitchen into 
a serviceable addition to his equipment. 

The superintendent of the New Haven 
schools has recently recommended that all his 
teachers wear short skirts the year around, on 
account of the hygienic effect upon the scholars. 
The authorities of El Paso, Texas, have gone a 
step farther, and prohibited the admission of 
teachers to their public schools in skirts that 
touch the floor. An excellent remark in the 
same direction is contained in a recent letter by 
the Princess Reuss in a London newspaper: “I 
think it the most absurd and disgusting perform- 
ance to perform the duties of crossing-sweeper 
and janitor minus the salary.” 

The wisest words spoken in a recent 
meeting of young New Yorkers, which was 
addressed by three conspicuous millionaires, 
were uttered by Mr. Colgate Hoyt. ‘Business 
founded on friendship is friendship endangered,” 
said he, “but friendship founded on business is 
friendship assured.” Half of the proposition, 
that fair dealing wins good-will, would be 
assented to by everybody. But many men have 
had to learn by sad experience that nothing so 
surely transforms a friend to an enemy as the 
suspicion that he is viewed and used as a sort 
of commercial convenience. 

A man who has just retired from the employ 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad after fifty years of 
continuous service as a night-watchman declares 
that he is the luckiest railroad man on record. 
He has never been reprimanded, never met with 
an accident and never caused one. On the other 
hand, he once stopped the Philadelphia express 
on the edge of a washout, and saved two hundred 
lives. In spite of many temptations, an oath 
never passed his lips during all his years of 
service, and he has never used tobacco or tasted 
liquor. Perhaps his efficiency and freedom from 
accident were not due entirely to luck. 


It is rather surprising to learn that our 
modern cup-defenders sail no faster than a vessel 
of about the same size built in 1803. That 
statement, however, is made by a noted naval 
architect of Boston. He declares that the famous 
Salem privateer America, of the War of 1812, 
sailed faster on her best point—with the wind 
on the quarter—than any of the crack racing 
yachts of to-day. Her log shows that she fre 
quently made thirteen knots with the burden 
of a war-ship, while the best speed of the cup- 
defenders of to-day is little better than fourteen 
knots in racing trim. It is an interesting fact 
that the architect in question, a lineal descend- 
ant of one of the builders of the privateer, is 
himself designing a boat to defend the cup this 
year. He does not expect to surpass his ancestor. 

Into a crowded Chicago street-car 
there entered the other day an elderly lady who 
handed in her fare, and after the conductor had 
pocketed it demanded her change. The con- 
ductor replied that she had given him but a 
nickel. She insisted, however, that it was a 
quarter, and created such a disturbance that the 
flushed conductor gave her twenty cents. A 
little later the woman, getting a handkerchief 
from her bag, discovered something else. ‘‘Con- 
ductor!”’ she called. As the exasperated man 
approached, she handed him twenty cents. “I 
want to tell you loud enough for everybody 
to hear,” she said, ‘‘that I have found that 
quarter, and that I am a stubborn old fool!’ 
Men behind their papers smiled. Some, looking 
up, saw that tired women were standing, and 
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relinquished their seats. A fashionably dressed 
woman slipped a bonbon into the grimy hand of 
a little boy; and the conductor, going forward, 
said to the motor-man, “‘Say, I could love that 
old lady !”” st 


The groups of coast-defenders on duty at 
life-saving stations are now having their most 
trying experiences. One of the force describes 
|a sentinel tour along the shore in a terrific gale, 
with a blinding snow. He was unable to keep 
| his feet, but crawled to the outer limit of his 
| beat, and returned in the same manner. The 
|eold and fatigue made the night-watching an 

exhausting test of endurance and courage. His 

| warning light was happily not needed, and no 
| vessel came within the danger line; but the 
| devotion was ready and the duty faithfully 
| fulfilled. In the homes of comfort and security, 
| when darkness and tempest bring no fear to the 
householder, let not the men whose service often 
| means peril and privation be forgotten. Sym- 
| pathetic thought, and whatever is needed to make 
| their lives exempt from unnecessary suffering, 
ought to be a glad offering to the brave and 
patient men whose record is an honor to them- 
selves and to their country. 


at 


ACHIEVE SOMETHING. 


Something mighty and sublime 
Leave behind to conquer time! 








Goethe. 
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A COURT OF AUTHORITY. 


T is probable that before these lines fall 
under the reader’s eye the Supreme Court 
of the United States will have rendered a 
decision in the now celebrated Porto Rican cases. 
As The Companion has already explained, the 
question involved is “whether the Constitution 
follows the flag.”” The answer by the court 
must have a far-reaching effect upon the future 
policy of our government. 

The extreme partizan of either side may be 
reluctant to accept a decision in this case contrary 
to his views and wishes; but the people have 
usually acquiesced in the decisions of the great 
court, however destructive of cherished opinions 
they may have been. For the justices in reaching 
their decisions and the public in accepting them, 
there is no better lesson than that contained in 
a story told of Chief Justice Marshall, whose 
centenary the nation has recently commemorated. 

“Marshall stepped in between Aaron Burr 
and death,” it was said at a time when he 
rendered a decision defining treason. Popular 
feeling ran so high against the decision which 
protected Burr that somebody said to Marshall’s 
friend Wirt, “Why did you not tell Judge 
Marshall that the people of America demanded 
a conviction ?” 

“Tell Marshall that!” was the reply. “I 
would as soon have gone to Herschel to tell him 
that the people of America insisted that the moon 
had horns.” It would have made no difference 
to Marshall what the people of America thought 
when a great principle of constitutional law 
was to be determined and announced. It is well 
that the emblematical figure of “ Justice” is 
always represented as blindfolded while holding 
the delicate balances. 

Of the Supreme Court Justice Miller once said 
that it had “no army, no navy, no purse, no 
patronage, and no officers except its clerks and 
marshals, and they are appointed by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate.” And yet 
without these ordinary weapons, its edicts are 
obeyed when it curbs the action of Presidents, 
annuls the laws of Congress, or sets limits to 
the powers of the federal government. 


at 


A NEW YORK CITY SQUARE. 


. THEN the American forces retreated from 
W lower Manhattan to Harlem, in Sep- 
tember, 1776, Washington tried to make 
a stand on Murray Hill, between what are now 
known as Fortieth and Forty-second Streets and 
Fifth and Sixth Avenues. Washington’s raw 
levies failed to hold the ground, but important 
victories have been gained there since his day. 

During the first third of the nineteenth century 
New York suffered acutely from the curse of 
bad water. The cholera epidemic of 1832 was a 
last, imperative warning that a better supply 
must be provided. On part of Washington’s old 
battle-ground a great reservoir was built, pure 
water was brought from the Croton River, forty 
miles away, and in 1842 the reservoir began its 
battle against disease and dirt. 

On July 4, 1853, the first World’s Fair ever 
held in America was opened in the “Crystal 
Palace,”” which stood directly west of the reser- 
voir. By that time the square had become 
known and popular, and the great new educa- 
tional enterprise made it famous. When the 
Crystal Palace was burned, in 1858, the land on 
which it stood was transformed into Bryant 
Park, one of those city “breathing-places” that 
themselves wage valiant war against disease. 

The old reservoir fell into disuse some years 
ago, when a larger one was built, but the site of 
it is still to serve the public good. After the 
Astor and Lenox libraries and the Tilden trust 
fund had been consolidated, it was decided to 
build the New York Public Library there. The 
city has already appropriated three and a third 
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million dollars toward this work. The library | speech, was gathering up the leaves of his manu- 
will be one of the best in the world, a standing | script. The circumstances which brought about 
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army of books engaged in combating ignorance. | this situation were somewhat peculiar. 


Only the space of an ordinary lifetime is 


Senator Davis died in November. The Legi 


covered by the later history of this ground where | lature of Minnesota was not then in session, an: 
Washington made his unavailing struggle; but | the Democratic governor of the state had a: 


the reservoir, the exposition, the park and the 
public library represent enduring influences, 
triumphs as important, after their kind, as ever 
a soldier won. 

at 


NATURE AND CHANCE. 


All nature is but art, unknown to thee; 
All chance, direction, which thou canst not see. 
Pope. 
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SUNDAY -SCHOOL TEACHING. 


HE need of better methods of instruction in 
T Sunday-schools is generally admitted, and 

some of the churches have given consider- 
able attention to the subject. In the day schools 
pedagogic principles have been evolved and 
established, and the teacher who seeks a desira- 
ble position to-day must know not only the 
subjects he is to teach, but also how to impart 
his knowledge to others. 

The Sunday-schools have not kept pace with 
the general educational advance. They are still, 
as they have always been, an incalculable influ- 
ence for good. The teachers are now, as always, 
a noble body of disinterested men and women 
who give freely of their time and strength in the 
holiest of causes; but only a few of them are 
persons trained in the art of teaching, or familiar 
with the best ways of inspiring interest and 
holding the attention of their pupils. Hence 


smaller than they should be. 

It was to help those teachers who have no 
special] training that the Sunday-School Com- 
mission of the Episcopal Diocese of New York 
began to issue its educational publications ; and 
with the same end in view it is now entering a 
new field. It is establishing a series of training- 
classes for Sunday-school teachers, to be held 
in various centers, so that teachers in different 
parts of the country can be accommodated. 

The classes will be conducted by skilled edu- 
eators, and will consider such topics as “How 
to Teach,” “The Art of Story-Telling,”’ “The 
Principles of Religious Education,” and_ similar 
subjects. 

The plan offers attractive possibilities which 
are within the reach of any church. There are 
trained and skilful day-school teachers in every 
large town, and some of them would undoubtedly 
be glad to give their Sunday associates the 
benefit of their experience in a series of lectures 
or informal talks. In the knowledge of the 
Bible, in ethics and doctrines, many Sunday- 
school teachers are well-versed and competent 
guides; but as to how they can best make those 
matters vital to the young people of the land, 
many of them would welcome the advice of 
secular experts. 
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SOFTENING ANIMOSITIES. 


HE mollifying influence of death, which is 
so often felt in private family relations, 
has been manifested on a large scale, inter- 

nationally, since the death of Queen Victoria. 

The English people have been often irritated 
by the German Kaiser. His commercial and 
naval schemes have seemed to them to be aimed 
against England. His message of sympathy to 
President Kruger, after the Jameson raid, still 
rankles in their memory, and more than once 
they have taken offense at some impulsive thing 
which he has said or done. But when, as soon 
as he knew that the queen was seriously ill, he 
left the scene of the festivities with which the 
Prussian bicentenary had just been celebrated, 
and hurried to the death-chamber at Osborne, 
they were profoundly moved; all the more so 
because he waived official formalities, and joined 
the waiting family group simply as the grandson 
of the queen. 

The same influence was felt elsewhere. There 
was no discordant note in the world-wide 
expression of sympathy. The French and 
Russian journals, which are apt to be critical, if 
not hostile, toward England, joined in the tributes 
to the queen. American journals were as cordial 
as if there never had been any Alabama claims 
or Venezuela difficulty or Alaskan boundary 
or other vexatious question between the two 
countries. 

Under the reciprocal kindliness thus induced, 
English journals began to suggest that perhaps 
too much had been made of annoying amend- 
ments to the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, and that it 
might be well to concede to the United States the 
disputed points. ; 

So it came to pass that the good queen, who 
had all her life striven for peace, in her death 
exerted a strong influence in the same direction. 


at 


AN INTERESTING OCCASION. 


HE speech delivered by Mr. Towne of 
= Minnesota on the day of his departure 
from the Senate was among the most 
notable of this session of Congress. Mr. Towne’s 
successor, Moses E. Clapp, was one of his 





opportunity to appoint a member of his ow: 
party to fill the vacancy temporarily. Govern 

Lind appointed Charles A. Towne, a forme: 
Republican member of Congress, who ha! 
become a prominent Democrat. 

An appointment of a senator by a governor is, 
according to the Constitution, valid “until th: 
next meeting of the legislature, which shall the: 
fill such vacancies.” The phrase has alway 
been interpreted to mean until the legislatur: 
elects a senator or adjourns without action. Sv 
Mr. Towne remained a senator for some weeks 
after the Minnesota Legislature met; in fact, 
until Mr. Clapp, whom it elected, arrived in 
Washington and presented his credentials; anc 
he doubtless delayed this a little as a courtesy to 
the retiring senator. 

Seldom does the speech of a new senator attrac! 
so much attention as that of Mr. Towne. He 
had some reputation as an orator, which, with 
the public announcement that he was to speak 
on that particular day, served to fill the galleries 
and to keep on the floor an unusual number o/ 
his associates. He spoke for about three hours 
While his manuscript was always at his left 
hand, he did not often refer to it; his gestures 
were easy and graceful and his manner earnest. 

Mr. Towne’s topic was the Philippine situation ; 
he urged the recognition of the independence of 
the Philippine people upon terms ‘“‘conserving 
and guaranteeing the interests of the United 


their task is harder and the fruits of their labor | 5t#tes.” 
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THE LITTLE SHOP. 


LITTLE East Side stationery and newspaper 
A shop in New York City is the pulpit from 
which four young men have been preaching 

an excellent sermon. 

The proprietor of the shop is a veteran of the 
Civil War. The four young men were regular 
customers, and so had become his friends. One 
of them was an electrician, one worked in a hotel, 
another was a draftsman and the fourth a law 
clerk. 

One day last summer the electrician found the 
little shop closed when he called for his morning 
paper. It was still closed when the draftsman 
and his brother, the law clerk, called, a little later. 
Inquiry of the family who lived overhead brought 
out the fact that the old man had not been feeling 
well the day before, and had complained of pain 
in his chest. 

That night the four young men made further 
inquiries. They found that the old soldier was 
down with typhoid pneumonia, and had been taken 
to St. Luke’s Hospital. They knew he was poor 
and wholly dependent on his little business. If 
the shop remained closed, not only would he have 
no income while he was away, but his regular 
customers would go elsewhere, and their trade 
might never be regained. 

So the young men determined to carry on the 
business themselves. They were all poor and had 
plenty to do, but they arranged their own work as 
conveniently as they could, and divided the day 
into periods. Then each gave a part of his time, 
and so the shop was kept open all the day. 

The task was not accomplished without self- 
sacrifice. It meant longer hours and harder work 
for all of the four, and for two of them the giving 
up of a vacation for which much had been planned 
and from which much was anticipated. Never- 
theless, each of them did his part without com- 
plaining. 

It is one of the beautiful things in life that a deed 
of this kind seldom passes unnoticed. The young 
men said nothing about it, but the story of what 
they were doing got noised about. Everybody in 
the neighborhood became interested, and every- 
body wanted to help. People who had never 
traded at the little shop before brought their 
custom there now to encourage the young men, 
and some of them were always in too much of « 
hurry for a down-town car to bother with change 
for a nickel; so the receipts, instead of falling off, 
increased. 

The old soldier had a long siege of it. When he 

was finally discharged, instead of finding his little 
shop closed and his business gone, he found i! 
open and with a bigger trade than he had ever 
had. 
How would it have been if the four young mei 
had merely contented themselves with wishing 
that they were rich enough, or had time enough, to 
help the old man? a 


WILLING HORSES. 


NE of the judges at the horse show in New 
O York last fall made a shrewd criticism 
which has a broader application than lh: 

gave it. 

Four high-bred carriage-horses were on view. 

“I see no difference between them,” said a: 
unskilled looker-on. “They seem to me to b: 
equals in blood, beauty and training.” 

“No,” said the judge. “This horse,” touching 
one of them, “is incomparably the finest. He is 0: 
a better breed than the others, his temper is good. 
and he is stronger than any of them. But I woul: 
not buy him. He will be short-lived. The others 
wiil outlive him by years.” 

“Why? What is wrong?” 

“He is too willing a horse. Look! He pulls fo) 
both himself and his mate. He shoulders th 
whole weight, and the other simply trots alongsid« 
There are many such horses. They use up thei: 
vitality before middle age.” 

It occurred to one of the bystanders that there 
were also many such men and women. 

In almost every family there is some unselfish 


listeners, and went forward to take the oath of | energetic draft-horse who draws the load of tl 
office while Mr. Towne, having concluded his | others. It may be the old father, plodding at his 
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desk the year round, while his wife and daughters 
are idling in Europe; or it may be the lean, fast- 
agin farmer’s wife who keeps house and cooks 
and irons and sews while the girls are busy in 
their clubs or entertaining their friends. Often it 
js'a homely old spinster aunt or sister. 

As a rule, nobody notices these willing drudges 
unti! they drop suddenly in the harness, worn out 
by pulling the load which belonged to those who 
were dear to them—son, wife or brother. 

If, as is usually the case, they have made those 
about them idle, incompetent and selfish, have 
they done well? Are they, in fact, good and 
faitliful servants? 

at 


OYSTER LORE. 


“He was a bold man that first ate an oyster!” 
exclaimed Swift; but if the oyster himself were 
called upon for an opinion he would doubtless 
quote from a greater than Swift, and bewail that 
human ambition which left him “naked to his 
enemies.” Perhaps he is getting his revenge, now 
that medical science tells us that he is capable of 
nourishing typhoid fever germs, and of transmit- 
ting {hem to those who eat him “on the half-shell.” 

“In Adam’s place, we should not have been 
tempted by apples,” Bismarck once said ; “it would 
have had to be oysters at the very least.” The 
Iron Chancellor’s first introduction to “the very 
gentle beast of a good conscience” he first de- 
scribed to a German editor, who wrote it down for 
posterity. Four men once sat around Bismarck’s 
dinner-table, a half-dozen oysters at each plate. 
The host inquired how many oysters had been 
sent, and on being told one hundred, ordered them 
all brought in. 

“The largest number I ever ate at one time,” 
he continued, “was a hundred and seventy-five 
when I was twenty-six years old. Returning from 
England, I saw some advertised at a restaurant, 
and called for twenty-five. Finding them excellent, 
I asked for fifty more. While at it, I determined 
to eat nothing else and ordered an additional one 
hundred, greatly to the amusement of those 
present.” 

Thackeray’s first venture with American oysters 
is too well known to repeat. Does any one say 
no? Well, then, having a plate of enormous 
oysters before him, he rejected the largest because 
it “resembled the high priest’s servant’s ear that 
Peter cut off!” After swallowing one of slightly 
more moderate size, he said that he felt “as if I 
had swallowed a raw baby.” 

Dickens playfully attributed a touch of rheuma- 
tism to indulgence in American oysters. “Their 
feet are always wet,” he wrote to a friend, “and 
so much damp company in a man’s insides cannot 
contribute to his peace.” 

Mrs. Inehbald, the charming actress whose very 
stammer was said to be captivating, had long been 
besieged by her friends to taste an oyster. “Oh 
no, indeed,” Fanny Kemble records hearing her 
ery, “I—I—I never could! What! E-e-eat the eyes 
and t-t-the nose, the teeth a-a-and the toes, the 
a-a-all of the creature!” Nor could her prejudice 
ever be overcome. 

It was Mrs. Inchbald’s determination, undaunted 
even by the impediment in her speech, which made 
her one of the most successful and beloved women 
of the eighteenth century. She had backbone, a 
contemporary said of her, “backbone which knew 
when to bend to occasion,” a characteristic 
admired through all the centuries. And yet, “to 
return to our sheep”—there are living things 
without spinal columns, fortunately,—“else we 
should have to take bones out of our oysters!” 


wt th 


A GERMAN DIP INTO ENGLISH. 


She is a very pretty American girl, spending the 
winter in Berlin and wrestling with “that awful 
German language” which Mark Twain has so 
delightfully described ; but if her German is painful 
to her neighbors, it cannot be more astonishing 
than the English to which she is compelled to 
listen. She has written back to her friends in 
America the record of her exploits in belleship, 
and as modestly as is becoming in one with a long 
line of social successes. 

“IT must write you an extract,” she says, “from 
a note one of the German officers wrote me. He 
is stationed at Bremen, but came up here for his 
holidays and took me to a dance. The spirits bear 
witness I shall never go to another German dance! 
But this is the extract: 

“T am glad that I made your association on my 
holydays and that I could be about you on the last 
hours of my presence at Berlin on the ball, which 
shall be by you the most agreeable dancing. 

“As if that were not sufficient in the way of 
elegant English phraseology for me to think over 
for the winter,” she continues, “che has sent me a 
photograph of himself, and has written: 

“May it be an remaining remembrance of some 
wonderfully fine together spent fortunately days. 

“Heigho! His mother has been here to nego- 
tiate with my mother in true German style—but 
nay! I fear that after we were married our days 
would not be so ‘wonderfully fine together spent 
fortunately.’ ” 

at 


THE HAUGHTY BEGGAR. 


The professional beggar who has been making 
his appearance in American cities as a self- 
constituted ornament to the close of the century 
is 2 contribution from Europe, where he has long 
flourished in splendor or poverty according to the 
Profits of the season. 

He is a man of resources who rises quickly to an 
occasion, as is evidenced in the story of the tramp 
who was called in from the street to decide a 
dispute, and was asked if he could eat thirty quails 
in thirty days. “Quails!” said the tramp, con- 
teniptuously. “Make it turkeys!” 

Another tale of beggary relates to a French 
mendicant who stopped a gentleman on the streets 
of Paris, and asked for alms. When he was eurtly 
Tefused, he turned away with an air of desperation, 
and exclaimed bitterly: 

a rhen I am driven to it!” 

Fearing that he meant self-destruction, the 
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gentleman called him back, gave him a coin and | 
asked him what he meant by the threat. 

“Sir,” said the beggar, “I meant that if you did 
not give me money I should be driven to work.” 

Miss Bates, who has written and published an 
interesting book on travels in Spain, relates that | 
the beggars of that country are amusingly proud, 
and are exceedingly polite so long as nothing is 
said or done to wound their pride. She tells a 
story of a friend, a German woman, who requested 
a strong man who had importuned her for charity 
to carry her bag up the stairs. The strong man 
started back at this unusual request, drew himself 
up haughtily, frowned and replied: 

“Madam, I am a beggar, not a laborer.” 


at 


STILL READABLE. 


Mr. Hawley looked down at his wife with pitying 
indulgence as she sat busily writing in a small 
book the day after Christmas. “Copying that old 
list of names and presents, my dear, I suppose,” 
he said, lightly. “Now how much better it would 
be if you would just exercise your memory, as I 
do mine, and save all this writing year after year. 
Why, I sent forty presents, for-ty presents,” 
repeated Mr. Hawley, rising on his toes and 
falling on his heels to emphasize his statement, 
“and yet I make no note of them save in my mind, 
my dear.” 


“I know gg wonderful in that way, Henry,” 
said little Mrs. Hawley, meekly “but I’m sure 
I should make mistakes if I didn’t keep a list. 
Oh, here’s a letter that came for you from Jack 
in the last mail this afternoon.” 

The indulgent smile lingered on Mr. Bowhrs 
face as he opened his letter, but it faded and his 
color heightened as he read his nephew’s commu- 


cation: 

‘Dear Uncle: Thank you very much for the 
handsome copy of ‘Vanity Fair.’ I am sure, as 
father says, t 1 shall enjoy reading it just as 
much as I did when you gave it to me last year, 
and the year before, and the year before that. 

“Your affectionate nephew, Jack.” 


at 


THE EMPEROR’S JOKE. 


When Emperor William informed Herr von 
Biilow that he was now imperial chancellor, so 
reports the London News, Biilow expressed his 
gratitude in fitting terms, but all at once he looked 
sober. The emperor, perceiving this, said: 


“What is the matter now, Biilow?” 

“T just chanced to think of my wife,” he replied. 
“She has nothing against the chancellorship, but 
I fear she will have a great deal against the chan- 
cellor’s palace. Her present home, I need not 
say, is a regular little jewel-box for order and 
neatness. The chancellor’s palace will have to be 
thoroughly cleaned before she will go into it, and 
this time twelve months will no more than clean 
it to her satisfaction.” : 

“Give my ag to the countess,” his majocty 
replied, amiab'v, “and tell her I will contribute 
my part toward the cleaning down of the palace.” 

en Biilow told this to the countess, she took 
it to mean that the emperor would see that the 
alace was thoroughly renovated, and she even 
ecided upon the le of the decorations. Buta 
few days later a very bulky parcel was left at the 
Countess von Biilow’s, by the emperor’s orders. 
It contained a hundredweight of soap, his maj- 
esty’s promised contribution toward the great 
cleaning down. 


at 


_A RUDE PRINCE. 
It has not always been wise to look to a royal 
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COMPANION. 


Morning, noon and night a little Rudijfoam will 
benefit the condition of your teeth and save dentist’s 
bills. It is pleasant to use. [Adv. | 
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WATERPROOF GLUE. 


A NEW GLUE which is strictly WATER- 
PROOF. Information and prices supplied by the 
CASEIN COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
74 John 8St., New York, N. Y. 
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llustrated chart telling all about 
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court for the etiquette of polite society. Witness 
this quotation from the “Countess Potocka,” a 
recollection of Princess Czartoryska, an incident | 
of the court life of Joseph II., at Berlin. 


One day, at the end of dinner, she related that 
she had known Prince Kaunitz, who had a varied 
reputation, and incidentally one for impudence. | 
ge fine teeth, he attended to them without 
the slightest regard for his guests. As soon as 
the table was cleared his valet put a mirror, a | 
basin and brushes before him, and then and there | 
the prince began his morning toilet over again, 
just as if he had been alone in his dressing-room, 
while every one was waiting for him to finish to 
get up from the table. 

“T could not suppress my astonishment,” says 
Countess Potocka, “and asked the princess if she, | 
too, had waited. - | 

“Yes, alas!’ she replied, ‘I was so put out of 
countenance that I only recovered my senses at 
the foot of the stairs; but later on it was different. 
4 com lained of the heat, and left the table at 

essert. 


at 


THE STRAIGHT TICKET. 


The professor’s eyes twinkled above his evening r 


paper. “My dear,” he said to his wife, “I fear 
that habit is stronger than principle with you 
suffragists.” 


“What do you mean?” demanded Mrs. Pro- 
fessor. 





“Why, here is an item from a Western paper 
which asserts that after a recent local election | 
in Colorado, where, as you may know, equal | 
suffrage rights prevail, the tellers found a dozen | 
or more cookery —— in a ballot-box.” 

“They were voted by mistake, I’m sure!” | 
returned Mrs. Professor, stoutly. ‘They ought 
to count just the same. Tuesday is an awfully 
busy day, anyway. And Iam just as sure as I care 
to be that when men first began to go to the polls 
“< made mistakes in the ticket, too!” 

e professor’s eyes twinkled behind his paper, 
but he replied with the perfect gravity of one who 
has been thrice refined in domestic fires, “Without 
doubt, my dear.” 


at 


BUSINESS BEFORE PLEASURE. 


An English commercial traveller, for whose 
pushing Americanism a Liverpool paper vouches 
with great enthusiasm, started out after a country 
order. 


Happening to arrive at the village on the day of 
a festival, he found the shop of his customer closed, 
and learned that the man himself was at the 
celebration a mile out of town. At once he set out 
for the spot, and reached the ground just in time 
to see his shopkeeper climb into a balloon procured 
for special ascensions. 

The man of trade was equal to the occasion. 
He stepped forward, paid his fare and climbed 
into the car. Away went the balloon, and was 
hardly above the tree-tops when the commercial | 
traveller turned to his astonished victim, and said 
persuasively but triumphantly: 

“And now, sir, what can I do for you in calicoes?” | 
























“Oh! 'Rastus calls us early, an’ he never has to twice, 

’Cause we know what's waiting for us an’ we're ready in a trice. 
It’s good with cream and sugar— Mamma lets us have it sweet— 
It makes us healthy, fat and strong, that goodest Cream of Wheat.” 


Cream of Wheat is appetizing, and containing as it does 
all the elements required by the growing frame, it makes an ideal 


food for children. 


Your grocer has our artistic gravures of Northwestern scenery, one 
of which he will give you with each purchase of two packages of 
They bear no advertising mark whatever. 


Cream of Wheat. 
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EAR, folded hands, so worn with care, 
So quiet on the pulseless breast, 

Will any burden need you there, 
If heaven is a place of rest? 
And you, dear heart, will you forget 
The struggles of these lower lands? 
Or is there some sweet service yet 
For folded hands? 
Yours was the never-ending task 
Born of a never-ending need. 
Our selfishness, it was, to ask, 
Your sweet unselfishness to heed. 
And now in the unwonted rest 
Long promised in the better lands, 
How can you sit an idle guest 
With folded hands? 


No tears to dry, no wounds to bind, * 
No sufferer to tend and bless,— 
Where will those eager fingers find 

A need for all their tenderness? 

Yet, knowing all they did before, 
Perchance the Father understands, 
And holds some precious work in store 
For folded hands. 


at 
OSIER TWIGS. 


Through veil of white, 

Now softly woven of the snow 
By fingers light, 

That send the shuttle to and fro, 

Threading the phantom fabric so 
As baffles sight, 


Is faintly seen ¢ 
The thick-set hazel hedge, 
A sheltering screen 

Along the waters’ edge, 
With osier twigs and sedge 

Growing between. 

Tingling with cold 
Do twigs blood-red appear, 

And yet they hold 
The rapt, attentive ear 
With music such as here 

Pan piped of old. 

The mystery 
Of musie on the air, 

While shrub and tree 
Stand song-forsaken, bare, 
Shows us some piper there 

More skilled than we. 

ISAAC BASSETT CHOATE. 


et 
MAKING THE MOST OF THE FLASHES. 


GENTLEMAN caught out 
in a terrific storm at night 
narrowly escaped bewilder- 
ment, and perhaps a whole 

night of wandering and ex- 
posure. ‘I made the most of 
the flashes of lightning,’”’ he 
said, “and by what I then saw 
I went forward into the deeper darkness that 
succeeded. ‘They almost blinded me, and would 
have left me the more helpless, but I watched 
each time to see how every object stood out clear 
and distinct, and I marked my course for the 
next advance. And so, by a series of pauses 
and rushes, I got home. 

“It was a parable to me,” he added, “and I 
have thought of it often. Our days are not all 
alike to us. There are times when we go on 
blindly doing the inevitable, the customary, the 
duty which presents no alternative. But there 
come rare moments in which duty stands out 
distinct as in a lightning’s flash, and all things 
else fall into their true relations. I am learning 
to make the most of the flashes.’’ 

Doubtless the lives of most good men and 
women have been helped by taking advantage 
of luminous moments—fiashes from on high that 
made uncertain duty suddenly clear. 

Sometimes as if by intuition the light comes, 
sometimes in a great thought struck from the 
anvil of another life, sometimes in victory after 
self-conflict. But these moments of revelation 
come seldom. Make the most of them. 
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HER BABY. 


T a prosperous Boer farmhouse where Gen- 
A eral Ian Hamilton requested shelter for 
the night, a bedroom and parlor were 
placed at his disposal. This was not very enthu- 
siastically done, but at that no one could wonder. 
The general began talking with the old lady of the 
family, the farmer’s wife. 

He spoke through an interpreter, and her answers 
were given with so little grace that he relinquished 
the task. Only once had her stern face lighted; 
this was when he asked about her youngest 
fighting son, a boy of fourteen. Her lips quivered; 
emotion was not really frozen within her. . 

Next day the general had occasion to ride past 
the farm, and he called, for a moment, upon her. 

“Tell her,” said he to the interpreter, “that we 
have won the battle to-day.” 

They told her, and she bowed her head with 
some dignity. 

“Teil her the Dutch will certainly, be beaten.” 

No answer. 

“Perhaps her sons will be taken prisoners.” 

Still no reply. 

“Now, tell her to write down on a piece of paper 
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the name of the youngest, and give it to my aide- 
de-camp. Then, when he is captured, she must 
write to me, and we will not keep him a prisoner. 
We will send him back to her.” 
At last her face broke into emotion. The chord 
had been struck. 
at 


CUVIER AND THE GHOST. 


OO exclusive a study of scientific facts is 
sometimes thought to injure the imaginative 
faculties. It is certainly true that the great 

naturalist, Charles Darwin, observing himself with 
the same impartial honesty with which he would 
have observed a fly or an earthworm, noted and 
deplored in later life a decline in his own powers 
of appreciating the poetic, fanciful and mysterious 
which he had been able keenly to enjoy in youth. 
But an anecdote related of his great predecessor 
in the field of natural history, Cuvier, suggests 
that such a loss may have its compensations. At 
least, if a scientist ceases to take pleasure in 
fairies, nymphs and muses, he can no longer be 
terrified by ghosts and monsters. 


Cuvier was the first naturalist to make a study 
of the prehistoric beasts, birds and reptiles whic 
once inhabited the globe, and to attempt restora- 
tions of their complete selves from stray bones 
and fossil footprints. 

Most unpleasant and terrific animals many of 
them turned out to be; and the idea occurred to 
a jocular student of the university that it would 
be good fun to appear at Cuvier’s bedside at 
joer = | in the character of the outraged and 
vengeful ghost of one of them, displeased at the 
efforts of a puny man to reconstruct its remains. 

So said, so done. The clever youth arrayed 
himself in a frightful costume, with scales and 
tails and glaring eyes and horns and hoofs, and 
secretly e noes an entrance into the naturalist’s 
house, stole softly to his chamber. He was sleep- 
ing peacefully. The intruder wakened him by 
setting two hideous fore-hoofs upon the counter- 
ya then, as he stirred, blinked and started up, 
t remarked in hoarse and ghostly tones: 

“Cuvier! Cuvier! I’ve come to eat you!” 

But not even when half-asleep could Cuvier be 
mistaken in the distinguishing characteristics of a 
carnivorous animal. e looked at the monstrous 
thing again. 

“Humph!” he muttered, with sleepy contempt. 
“Horns—hoofs—graminivorous. You can’t!” 

The extinct monster retired, more extinct than 
ever, and the scientist returned triumphantly to 
his slumbers. 


st 


DOING HIS BEST. 


R. M. B. THRASHER, a friend of Tuskegee 

M Institute and its pupils, says that he once 

made inquiries about a certain graduate, 

a shopkeeper in Alabama, who seemed to be doing 
a thriving business. 


“What kind of a man is this Wood, the colored 
merchant down the street?” he asked in the store 
of a white man, judging that there, if anywhere, 
he might hear an unfavorable opinion. ie mer- 
chant supposed Mr. Thrasher to be a travelling 
salesman, and.answered: 

“You can sell him any amount of goods. He’ll 
pay for them every time.” 

hen Mr. Thrasher went on to the store, where 
he found everything in the most prosperous condi- 
tion. In the course of his talk with the merchant 
they stepped to the open back door, and there 
Wood began calling, “Suke! Suke! Suke! Ho, 
there, Suke!” 

Then there came a grunting underneath the floor, 
which was raised a little from the ground, and 
aa there came crawling out an enormous 
i 


og. 
*rhat’s my hog." said the merchant. “I raise 
one every year, though there’s no reason why I 
should, for I’m not married, and I don’t keep 
house. I raise them as object-lessons. It doesn’t 
take much of anything to feed them, except the 
waste from the store, and see how fat they grow! 

“Then I get the negro farmers who come here 
to trade to look at my hog, and see what can be 
done by keeping the animals shut up and fed, 
instead of letting them run wild. Then I tell them 
they might as well have hogs like mine as their 
thin razor-backs. All they need do is to shut up 
the pig in a pen of rails and set the children to 
gathering acorns for him. 

“T can’t start a school here,” he concluded. “I 
tried that and failed. But I can at least teach 
the farmers how to raise hogs.” 


at 


ASSAULTING THE BEES. 


WRITER in Badminton says that in India, 
A about eight miles from the town of Jabal- 
pur, is a place called The Bee from the 
fact that swarms of the insects live there and 
defend their holding against the world. Shocking 
are the tragedies which have resulted from inva- 
sion of the spot. Some men who had unwittingly 
disturbed the bees were set upon by stinging 
millions, and plunged into the river. But every 
time they showed their heads above water, the 
insects settled upon them in clouds, and they chose 
drowning to a more hideous death. Deer, pigs 
and even the lordly tiger, have paid the same 
penalty for their indiscretion. Says the English- 
man who describes the spot: 


I determined to invade the home of the bees, 
and I began by designing a suit of defensive 
armor. It was a sort of overall suit, tied round 
the neck with tape, a bee veil to be tucked into the 
garment, riding-boots, —- and two pairs of 
gloves. Into this suit I was sewn by the tailor, 
so that there should be no chink or crevice. 

Abram, a native, and I, armored and carrying a 
bucket and two coils of rope, were to climb up to 
the back of the hills so as to get above the bees, 
and rere who was in charge of the boat, 
ascended the rocks. He went to the bank of the 
river, which was under the point of attack, and 
made his boat fast. 

Abram and I climbed to a well-considered height, 
and then I left him and crawled cautiously for- 
ward. I could hear a sort of all-pervading hum, 
dominating even the roar of the water beneath 
and my nostrils were filled with that sweet smell 
which is made up of honey, wax and bee. 

I decided that the point of attack was about a 
hundred yards farther on; so I returned for Abram 
and together we made our way there. The cliff 
was sheer, and even overhanging. A dense mass 
of bees and comb lay about 1 feet below me, 
and fifty feet below that were the boat and my 
faithful ally. 

I ~ one end of the rope round a tree growing 
at the edge of the cliff. oe the other end to 
Abram and went over. I found I should have to 
get a swing to reach the ledge on which I meant 

stand. anging down on this ledge from above 
was ten or fifteen feet of comb. 

I reached the rock with my hand, a= a yusk 
swung out, then in again, struck in the middle of 
the comb, and gained my feet with a scramble. 

ie bees were upon me. The air reeked with 
that curious acrid smell familiar to those who 








COMPANION. 


have been stung. The noise of the water below 
was drowned by the hiss of the angry bees. Lwas 
completely blinded, for they had swarmed over 
my veil, blocking out the ligt it. When I touched 
my body it seemed to me, through my glove, that 
I was covered by thick, soft fur, all bees. 

For a few moments | was stupefied, frightened. 
Then I realized that my armor was trustworthy, 
and that I was safe. Abram lowered the bucket, 
and blindly I felt about for the comb, and as well 
as I could, seraped it into the bucket. I lowered 
it to Percy and shouted to Abram to lower me. 
He told me afterward that he could not see me. 
In the place where he knew I must be was nothing 
but a brown, yay 

I swung out into the dark, bumping as I went. 
At last a man clutched me, an knew I was at 
the bottom. I brushed the bees from my veil, and 
cou a driving mist of them saw a cluster of 
other bees in the shape ofa man. This was Percy. 

We cut ourselves adrift and rowed to a conven- 
ient place, where we made for the shore. There 
five miles away, we made a sulphur smoke an 
were freed from the last of our enemies. 

dresses had held, none of us were stung and 

we had just fifteen pounds of honey. For that 

free of us, for six hours, had held our lives in our 
nds. 





HAT was, and is not; opal lights of dawn, 
Murmur of hidden streams and hovering 
bees, 
Sweets of a gracious summer past and gone, 
Songs of a thousand birds in bowering trees— 
Dead with these flowers, and living yet in these. 


What was, and is not; dreams of vanished years, 

Shy hopes that shone through summer night and 
day, 

Patience, and silent prayers, and scalding tears, 

Shut safe within the past, and sealed away, 

To keep her soul’s white raiment sweet for aye. 


at tt 


MUCH CAUSE FOR REJOICING. 


N the old days of travel in America, before the 
palace-car and vestibuled trains came along 
to inspire the traveller with the dignity and 

majesty of social reserve, there was a closeness 
of association which made fellow passengers 
companionable. In “Stage-Coach and Tavern 
Days” Alice Morse Earle relates an incident 
tending to show this familiarity of discourse and 
freedom of speech. 


One would feel a decided intimacy with a 
fellow sufferer who had risen several mornings 
in succession with you at daybreak and ridden all 
day, cheek by jowl. Even fellow travellers on 
short trips entered into conversation, and the 
characteristic inquisitiveness was shown: 

Ralph Waldo Emerson took gent delight in this 
experience of his in stage-coach travel. A sha 
featured, keen-eyed, elderly Yankee woman rode 
in a Vermont coach opposite a woman deeply 
veiled and garbed in mourning attire, and the 
older woman thus entered into conversation: 

“Have you lost friends?” 

“Yes,” was the answer, “I have.” 

“Was they near friends?” 

“Yes, they was.” 

“How near was they?” 

“A husband and a brother.” 

“‘Where did they die?” 

“Down in Mobile.” 

“What did they die of?” 

“Yellow fever.” 

“How long was they sick ?” 

“Not very long.” 

“Was my seafaring men?” 

‘ ey 7? 
“Did you save their chists?” 
“Yes, I did.” 

“Was they hopefully pious?” 

—< pene 80.” 

“Well, if you have got their chists” (with 
emphasis) “and they was hopefully pious, you’ve 
got much to be thankful for.” 


tt 


A SHREWD ENTERTAINER. 


MONG the unpublished traditions in army 
circles of many years ago, there is one that 
is worth handing down to coming genera- 
tions. 


A certain major had been appointed to the 
command of an army post on a small island not a 
great way from San Francisco. Soon after his 
arrival there a French fleet drop anchor in the 
harbor. The commander invited him aboard the 
flagship. and entertained him royally. 

he idea struck the worth —— the next da 
that he was in honor bound return the compli- 
ment and invite the officers of the fleet to come 
ashore and share his hospitality, but he was 
staggered by the consideration of the expense 
involved. 

To give a banquet befitting his dignity as a 
United States officer entertaining distinguished 
representatives of a foreign nation would mean 
bankruptcy, as the government had not authorized 
him to draw on its treasury for such a purpose 
and the cost of the affair would have to come ou 
of his own pocket. A bright thought struck him. 

He invited the naval visitors to be his guests the 
third ,day thereafter at an “American picnic.” 
Then he sent invitations to the best people of the 
neighborhood to join him in a “‘basket picnic” at a 
certain grove near at hand on the same day, “to 
meet our French naval friends now on our shores.” 

ople came with great baskets and ham- 

ny of provisions. A — feast was spread in 

he grove, and the picnic is remembered even yet 

as one of the most notable social successes of its 

time. But the French visitors never learned of 

the ruse by which the —— established a reputa- 
tion as a prince of entertainers. 





at 
PHOTOGRAPHING A DEER. 


R. GEORGE SHIRAS, in the Independent, 

M describes his method of taking deer pho- 

tographs. On the bow of his canoe he 

mounts two cameras, and above them a lamp with 

a strong reflector. Equipped with photographic 

plates and flash-lights, he starts out on a warm, 
dark night. 


Soon the quick ears of the men in the boat detect 
the sound of a deer feeding among the lily beds 
that fringe the shore. Knee-deep in the water, he 
is moving contentedly about, munching his supper 
of thick green leaves. 

The lantern spins about on its pivot, and the 
bore of light chases up and down the bank whence 
the noise comes. A moment more, and two bright 
balls shine back from under the fringe of trees; 
one hundred and fifty yards away the deer has 
raised his head. 

Straight for the mark of the shining eyes the 
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| eanoe is sent with firm, silent strokes. The jis. 

tance is only one hundred yards, now it is culy 
| tifty, and the motion of the canoe is checked ¢:!! jt 
lis glidin forward almost imperceptibly. Twesty- 
five yards now, and the question is, Will he s: nq 
a moment longer? 

The flash-light apparatus has been raised \¢}) 
above any obstructions in the front of the bat. 
the powder lies in the pan ready to ignite at {ie 
= ofa trigger. Closer comes the boat, and <(j|] 

he red exe alls watch it. What a strange } \je- 
nomenon this pretty light is! Nothing like it !)as 
ever been seen on the lake during all the day s of 
his deerhood. 

Fifteen yards now, and the tension is becom ing 
great. Suddenly there is a click, and a white \;:ve 
of light breaks out from the bow of the boat, «ir, 
hills, trees, everything stands for the mome:: in 
the white glare of noo . A dull report, and 
then a veil of inky darkness descends. 

Just a tenth of a second has elapsed, but it lias 
been long enough to trace the picture of the deer 
on the plates of the camera, and long enoug): to 
blind for the moment the eyes of both deer and 
men. 


at 


SHE GOT THE PLACE. 


HE New York Herald tells how a diplom:itic 

young lady, who understood the weakness 

of politicians, secured, some years ago, a 
place in the state service. 


The on before the opening of the session, a shy 
girl knocked at the door of the attorney-general’s 


office. 

“Is the attorney-general in?” she asked, timi:ly. 

“Yes,” said the clerk. “He will see you wien 
he gets through with this long line of job-hunters. 
Just have a seat.” 

In the numerous chairs, on the office lounge and 
standing, were twenty more waiting for a turn to 
press some claim for a position. 

The attorney-general was rather a gruff-lookin 
man, and he dismissed each with the remark : f 
can’t do anything for you. Sorry, you know, but 
there are hundreds of applicants, and each officer, 
eve legislator, has a dozen begging for each 
position.” 

When the timid girl’s turn came, she handle 
the impatient-looking officer a letter. She said 
nothing; she hardly looked into his face. 

“I’m sorry, Miss C., that I can do nothing for 
It was foolish for you to come here expect- 

ng to get work. I’d be glad to help you if I could, 
but, you see, it’s this way: I have no influence to 
get on a position. I am very —” 

“We were speaking of that at home, but I thought 
it would do no harm to see you,” she interrupted. 
“And we were saying what a pity it was that you 
had lost your influence.” 

1e state official winced. He looked as if 
something hurt him. 

“Brown,” he said, turning to his deputy with 
eompapene J abruptness, “this young y is to 


have a position in the enrolling department. See 
that there is a place for her, if you have to muzzle 
every legislator in the building 4 
et 
STICKY. 


its possessor into peculiar difficulties. A 

Boston daily paper tells of a man who 
devised a one-piece rubber-lined cotton undergar- 
ment, which was intended to be soft and warm 
and at the same time waterproof. He expected to 
make a fortune by the sale of the same to miners, 
seafaring men and others whose occupations are 
pursued in damp or wet places. 

Unfortunately, however, when he donned the 
hew garment and it became warm, the rubber 
melted and stuck to his body, and the fabric was 
7 removed with the aid of a pair of scissors 
an 

So 


‘y inventive turn of mind sometimes leads 


a scraping knife. 

mething similar, although from a different 
cause, happened to an Indiana tramp who was 
prowling around in search of shelter for the night 
and found a convenient barn. It was dark, and 
he felt his way up the ladder into the loft. 

While walking around there he stepped into an 
open shaft and down he went to the floor below. 

at was not the worst of it. There was a vat of 
sorghum-molasses directly beneath the shaft, and 
the tramp went in up to his neck. 

He crawled out and tried to scrape off the mess 
with hay and straw, but when he emerged next 
morning he was such a — that the dogs were 
afraid of him. In the end he was forced to sur- 
render himself to the police, so that he might get 
a change of clothing. 


at 


SIMPLE COUNTRY LIVING. 


MAN may enjoy bounding health, and know 

A very little about the cause of his happi- 

hess; and alas! a man may suffer al! the 

woes of dyspepsia, and have no certain knowledge 
as to the cause of his misery. 


“I’m a confirmed dyspeptic; that’s the reason 
I look so old,” said Mr. Collander, gazing almost 
enviously at the red-bronze face of his former 
chum at college, who had dropped down from the 
country into Mr. Collander’s city office. x 

“What you need is simple country food, man, 
said his old friend, clapping him heartily on the 
shoulder. “Come and visi | wife and me on 
the farm for a while, and we’ll set you up. It’s 
rich city living that’s too much for you. Now 
take breakfast, for instance. All J have is two 
good cups of coffee, a couple of fresh doughnuts, 
a bit of steak with a baked potato, some fresh 
biscuit or muffins, and either griddle-cakes or a 
piece of ad to top off with. What do you have? 

e city man looked at his red-cheeked friend, 
who s waiting for the confirmation of his idea, 

“A cup of hot water and two slices of dry toast 
he responded, soberly. “But if you think a simple 
diet like yours would help me, I will make one 
more attempt to be a healthy man.” 


et 


NOT ABOVE HIS BUSINESS. 


OUNG Brodhead, scion of a wealthy family, 

Y cherished journalistic ambitions, and like 4 

sensible youth, had resolved to begin ai the 
beginning. 


He had applied for and obtained a position as 4 
= on | ov a daily paper at a moderate salary, 
where he was treated precisely like any «:/hel! 
reporter, cerking no assignment that came In 
his way, and putting on no airs on account of his 
wealth or social standing. 

He had not. thought it worth while, however, to 
acquaint the family servants with the nature of 
his daily occupation. and when a fellow reporter 
came to the house one day with a message ‘om 
the city editor, the flunky in attendance ai the 
front door took him around the house and bronght 
him up to the young man’s room by a back *!all- 


way. 
“Why didn’t you show Mr. Craig up by way of 
the front hall?” demanded young Brodhead. 
‘“‘He’s only a reporter,” whispered the butl«’. 
Imagine the dignified flunky’s horror whe it his 
master responded, in an audible voice : , 
“I'm only a reporter myself, you donkey!’ 


S. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 




















TWO ACCIDENTS. 
HEARD a loud crash in the nursery 


to see what had happened I found 
things in a bad way. 
There had been a 
smash-up on the Great 
North Nursery Rail- 
road. It seems that 
two trains, one carrying lumber 
(dominoes) and one carrying 
animals, had run into each other. 

| saw a great pile of blocks (I 
should say cars) and dominoes 
(1 mean lumber) lying on the 
floor, with a number of animals 
scattered about, and a locomotive 
on top of the heap. The presi- 
dent of the railroad came hurry- 
ing up to help, and he said that 
Mr. Noah was engineer of the 
train carrying the animals, and 
his son Ham was engineer of 
the lumber-train. 

At first we feared both en- 
gineers were gone forever, for 
we could not find them; but at 
last, after taking away some 
dom—lumber, I mean, we came 
upon poor Mr. Noah, stretched 
out, with his head on the body 
of a cow, and Ham standing by, 
the picture of wo. The president 
picked up Mr. Noah, looked him 
over and said he was not hurt 
very much, after which the cow 
was examined. Poor old Moolie 
was found to have lost an ear 
and a horn, and the president 
was loud in his lamentations. 

I felt sorrier for Mr. Noah 
myself. The president paid no 
attention to him, and even his 
son Ham stood straight up and 
gazed at nothing, while his father 
lay helpless among broken cars 
and wild animals. The&nimals, 
however, behaved very well. 
There were two lions, a camel, 
two bears and a kangaroo in full 
sight, and they were all quiet as 
lambs, and allowed the president to pack them 
hurriedly in a freight-car without a struggle. 

After things were straightened cut a little and 
the president was still brooding over the cow, I 
ventured to say, “My dear,—I mean Mr. Presi- 
dent,—I think Mr. Noah ought to be taken to a 
quiet place. Where is an ambulance?” 

“Oh, you’ll find a wagon somewhere,” an- 
swered the president. ‘I must really see after 
this cow, or she will never look like a cow again.” 

I hunted up an old freight-car and put Mr. 
Noah and his son aboard. Then I rolled them 
to a secluded spot behind the leg of the table, 
and went back to the president and his cow. 

“1’m afraid she’ll never be any use,’’ he said, 
holding up the ear and the horn he had found, 
“and she was the best cow I have ever had.” 

“If you will look in the right-hand drawer of 
my work-table,’”’ I said, “you will find a bottle 
of glue—I should say medicine—which I think 
will make her all right again.” 

The president went off at once and came back 
with the bottle, and with his help Moolie’s ear 
and horn were growing on as well as ever in a 
few minutes, although she had to have her head 
tied up for a while, which gave her a delicate 
and interesting appearance. When she was 
safely out of the way on the mantel-shelf, I 
suggested that Mrs. Noah, at home in the ark, 
might hear of the accident and be much alarmed. 

“That’s so,”’ agreed the president. “She ought 
to come to Noah, too, and take care of him. 
Ham’s no good. Hurrah! What do you think? 
She’s got to take a rowboat across the lake. 
The old ark isn’t seaworthy,” and he rushed to 
the tin bath-tub,—the lake, I mean,—where the 
-Noah’s ark was anchored in very still water. I 
followed, and was in time to see poor Mrs. Noah 
lowered into a rowboat which was much 
too small for her. 

‘‘Have you told her Noah isn’t hurt very 
badly?” I asked. 

“No, I forgot,”’ said the president. “I 
guess she knows, though. Goody, look at 
the boat rock! She’s dreadfully afraid, you 
know. There is a bad storm coming, too.” 

“Oh, no!’”? I begged. “Poor Mrs. Noah! 
She will be so seasick, and the boat is so 
sinall !”? 

“Can’t help it!’ cried the president in 
highglee. “Here it comes! See the waves! 
Doesn’t she stay in splendid?” 

I was very much alarmed. The little 
boat jumped and rocked and Mrs. Noah 
rolled from side to side. The president, 
who was making the storm very bad by stirring 
oe water with a drumstick, was quite wild with 
delight. 

“Oh, this is dreadful!’”’ I cried, and just as I 
reached forward to catch the president’s arm the 
boat tipped over, and Mrs. Noah fell out in the 











water. “There!” I exclaimed, thinking that 


| was the end of Mrs. Noah; but to my surprise 
| She turned on her back and began to float in a 





might suppose from her expres- 
sion, and her calmness in this 
moment of peril proved I was 
right. 

The president, sobered by the 
accident, came to her rescue with 
the drumstick, and with some 
trouble she was brought to shore, 
wet and sticky, but except for 
the loss of a little paint, un- 
harmed. A wagon was waiting 
for her at the landing, and she 


of Mr. Noah. The reunion of 
the family was very touching 
after so many trying events. 

The president thought there 
ought to be a feast in honor of 
the occasion, so a cooky was 
broken in small pieces and put 
on a tiny plate borrowed from 
the lady doll who lives in the 
South Nursery district. There 
was also a beautiful lead pitcher 
full of fresh water, and the cover 
of the jackstraw box was used 
as a table. 

Mr. Noah, now quite recov- 
| ered, took the head and Mrs. Noah sat—I should 
| say stood—at the foot. Ham was on the side 
opposite the cow, who the president insisted 
should be asked. The president himself waited 















at table and was master of ceremonies. They 
| were a merry party, and every bit of the cooky 
| was eaten. As I left the room I saw the 
| president handing the pitcher about like a loving- 
cup and drinking the last drop himself. 

JESSIE WALCOTT. 
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THE PENALTY SHELF. 


HO’S seen my cap? I can’t find it 
anywhere !’’ exclaimed Charlie, flying 
around the dining-room as he heard 
the school-bell ring. “I don’t see my books, 
either, and I know I left them on this stand,” 
he went on in rather a fretful tone. 

“I didn’t have your things. Prob’ly you didn’t 
put ’em up. Mamma, did you see my—oh, here 
they are! Hurry up, Charlie, or you’ll be late!’’ 
and after pulling half the contents of her mother’s 
work-basket out upon the sewing-machine, in a 








search after her mittens, ten-year-old Josie flew 
down the steps after Ned, leaving her other 
brother to come when he could. 

“Once more those children are ready for school. 
I wish I knew of anything that would make 
them remember about taking care of their things 


was carried in state to the side | 





| instead of leaving them around,” said Mrs. 
| Arnold. 
“IT have a plan,” said her sister, “which | 


the other morning, and when I went | very self-possessed and skilful manner. I always | would like to try with your permission.” 
felt that Mrs. Noah had more character than one 


“T’m sure I’m willing,” answered Mrs. Arnold, 
with a laugh, “but | 
have yet to see any- 
thing that won’t lose 


its novelty inside of 
three days.” 
When the children 


Aunt Jane took them 
been done. 


corner of the wood-shed 
was a broad new shelf 
about four feet from 
the floor, the only un- 
usual thing to be seen. 

““What’s it for?” de- 
manded Charlie. 

“I know! It’s to put 
people’s things on when they leave ’em out of 
place! I heard mamma tell papa so this noon!” 
cried excited Josie, dancing about on one foot. 
| “H’m. I'll have half the things you own on 
| there in less than twenty- 
|four hours, if that is 
| what it’s for. See if I 
|don’t 1” said Charlie, 
| who, although older than 
| Josie, sometimes had 
| hard work to keep pace 

| with her. 

“Ts that what it’s for, , 
auntie?” asked Ned, who oS 
was the quiet one of the family, and generally 
| thought before he asked questions. 

“Yes, children, Josie has guessed it. It 
troubles your mother greatly because you leave 
your things about so, and I thought that in this 
way you might help each other remember to put 
them away when you used them. We will call 
this the penalty shelf, and when one of you sees 
that another has left something out of place, he 
may bring that article out here and put it upon 
this shelf. ‘The one who failed to take care of it 
must come here to get it if he wants it, and that 
will make him remember next time,” and Aunt 
Jane smiled as she looked at the three earnest 
faces before her. 

“There is one condition to the plan if we adopt 
it,”” she went on, “and that is that no one shall 
lose his temper when he has to come clear out 

here for books or mittens that 
won’t be found anywhere else. 
Shall we adopt the plan or 
not?” she concluded, eagerly. 

“Yes, let’s! 





came home from school, | 
at once to see what had | 


Across the farther 





} 
| 
It’ll be such! 1 





(HWuTs To CRACHED 


1. 
MONOSYLLABIC PUZZLE. 


Fill each blank with a monosyllable of nine 
letters. 











The tiger sprang upon his victim and him 
fearfully while he with his great jaws. The 
man ——, and a rescuer appeared who — his 
wounds and —— the tiger. 

2. 
RIDDLE. 


I’ve seen it on a mantel shelf, 
Telling of distant lands; 

I’ve found it at my feet, myself, 
And held it in my hands. 

But when it’s flying through the air 
And gives that dreadful shriek, 

I’m smitten with a dumb despair, 
And terror pales my cheek. 


3. 
ANAGRAMS. 


We were on our way to Washington. We meta 
man who had over one eye a long —. every- 
thing was quiet, and we — — of interest. One 
person said, “The city has just lost one of its 
oldest citizens, and — — — its flags at half- 
mast.” In the evening we went to the opera to 
hear “—.” — — stage were some very poor 
singers. One man sang a —, — — key I know not, 
but it was very distressing. Afterward we were 
very tired, and — — — ever so dark as that one. 
We asked several to let us ride home, 
but in spite of any —, — and carriages 
rolled by and we were obliged to walk. 


4. 
WORD-BUILDING. 


At each change, discard the first 
syllable, and to the remainder of the 
word add a second syllable. (Exam- 
ples: Begin, ginger, German.) 

A celebrated mountain in Seripture ; 
a huge reptile; in solitude; lonely; in 
some place; for which reason; a kind 
of tree ; a queer bird ; a country in Africa; anxious; 
a boy’s name; a shrub; a boy’s name; a hero of 
mythology ; a child without parents; a ghost; a 
bird; a similar bird; a snare for mice; a kind of 
monk; a weapon. 


5. 
CONCEALED SQUARE WORD. 


“Why is your brow so sad, my friend?” 
And from an anxious eye 
He to me gave a piercing glance. 
“T saw a German princess dance, 
And oh, she snared my heart!” 


6. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMAS, 


1. The sight of the sick 123 lying in his 456 
melted the hearts of those who had determined to 
123456 the father. 

2. 4 saw the 123 5678 the sheets so the 1234- 
5678 could be taken at once. 

3. There were 45 678 present when the 123 was 
broken. The woman whose 12345678 I forget 
told me so. 

4. He makes a good 123456789; 78 789 could 
not work harder. 12 234 he had all that he 
could 123456 to. 

5. 456 cracked a 123 while she hunted for a 
123456. 

6. What can you 34 12 5678? 
2345678, I fear. 

7. How can 456 like you expect to 
escape? Ihave heard that old 123456 
are ill when they first go to 123. 


I shall become 


7. 
ENIGMATICAL MYTHOLOGY. 


1. Twigs or bits of wood. 

. A kitchen utensil. 

A sumptuous residence. 

. The principal character in a story. 

. Found beneath a table. 

. A river in South America. 

. To provide a letter of the alphabet 

with garments. 

. Things arranged in a succession. 

9. An abbreviation for a day and a 
receptacle for coffee. 

10. An order to a man to observe. 

11. A month and a vowel. 

12. One of the principal cities of the 
world. 


SIS Or Gore 
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13. Hits or blows. 

14. A young deer. 

15. A deep breath and a place built for 
ships. 

16. Giants. 

17. Found in a thermometer. 

18. Spoils or disfigures. 

19. To nag at. 

20. A geography with maps. 

21. A long breath and a bird. 

22. Christian name of a President of 


|fun!’’ cried Josie, clapping her hands at her | the United States. 


| brothers, and anxiously waiting their answer. 
| “I’m willing. So look out, missy!” retorted 
Charlie. 
“Yes, I think we’d better try it,’”’ said Ned, 
| who had been thinking seriously for a moment. 
“IT know we make mamma no end of trouble, 


more carefully than he had done for some 
time. 

For the first few days after the plan was 
adopted many a wail of dismay escaped the 


failed to reveal books or slates or outdoor 


brought a shout of triumph from the others, 
for they relished these jokes upon each 
other. When such a search for some mislaid 
object began the unhappy one was watched 
breathlessly by the others until failure led 
him to his just penalty. 
Gradually these wood-shed trips became less 
frequent; wraps and books were more regularly 
found in their proper places, and when Aunt 
Jane went home in the spring, after a visit of 
three months, it was with a feeling of satisfaction 
that her plan had been successful. 


J. A. 


| 
| 





| 
| 
| 


so let’s begin now,” and he suited the action | 
to the word by hanging up cap and jacket | 


throat of some unfortunate as he started for | 
the penalty shelf, after a long search had | 


wraps, as the case might be. Each failure | 


23. A pigment and a girl’s name. 
24. A long time and a cutting instrument. 
25. A certain steam-whistle. 


8. 
CHARADES., 
I. 
My first we count an enemy, 
: My second we count a sin; 
My third is common to people and things, 
My whole each budding season brings, 
And we take delight therein. 
Il. 
A haughty second had a daughter ; 
To shun young men he daily taught her; 
But when the maid had grown some older, 
She listened to the tales they told her, 
And left, at last, her quiet home, 
With one false lover far to roam. 
Deserted, starving, back she came, 
To hide at home her grief and shame; 
And to her angry first she cried, 
“Oh, total, total!” then she died. 
III. 
Great Shakespeare was my first, yet when he died 
He left my first. By loving hands his clay 
Was laid my second in the tomb; and now 
His tombstone to the traveller seems to speak, 
And say, ““My second! here’s my first.” 
The fair Ophelia, gentle, hapless soul, 
Sank to a watery grave beneath my whole. 





Answers to Puzzies in Last Number. 


1. Notoriety—know, toe, rye, eat, tea. 2. Tre- 
mendous. 3. Hatter. 4. Purr, son—person. 5. 
Cur, sow, rye—cursory. 6. Crowbar. 
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cl ane NT-EVENTS 
THE MARRIAGE OF QUEEN WILHELMINA 


of the Netherlands to Duke Heinrich of Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin was solemnized at The Hague, 


February 7th. There was a civil marriage in the 
presence of the nearest relatives in the Palace 
of Justice, followed by an impressive ceremony 
in the Groote Kerk, attended by court officials, 
the members of the Senate and Chamber of | 
Deputies, the diplomatic corps—in which Doctor 
Leyds of the Transvaal was a conspicuous figure 
—and the mayors and aldermen of Dutch cities. 
The spectators noticed with interest that the 
queen blushed and became confused over the 
ceremonial of the ring, precisely as brides who 
are not royal do. The three days preceding the 
ceremony were devoted to a series of processions, 
fétes and popular merrymakings, and the love 
of the Dutch people for their young queen was 
shown in many ways. The queen’s husband | 
has been proclaimed Prince of the Netherlands. 





IMPORTANT ARMY NOMINATIONS.—Acting 
under the provisions of the army reorganization 
law, the President sent to the Senate a number 
of nominations of general officers, which the 
Senate confirmed. He nominated Maj.-Gen. 
Nelson A. Miles to be lieutenant-general; Brig.- 
Gen. Samuel B. Young and Brig.-Gen. Arthur 
MacArthur to be major-generals; and Col. 
Adna R. Chaffee, Eighth Cavalry, Col. John C. 
Bates, Second Infantry, Col. Loyd Wheaton, 
Seventh Infantry, Col. George W. Davis, 
Twenty-third Infantry, Col. Theodore Schwan, 


THE YOUTH'S 
TELEGRAPH Y 


thoroughly and quickly. maga 
secured. Expenses low. Particulars free. 
GEORGIA TELEGRAPH COLLEGE, SENOIA, GA. 

















546 dif. in album $1.50. 200 dif. 
China, Cuba, etc., lic. Collec. | 
tionsand rare ory bought. | 
Stamp pa vd - ee ita b.1877. 


8 Approval! Selections 0% dise. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Mekeel Stamp & Pub. Uo., 6 Century 











Nasturtiums 
A choice collection 





Sweet Peas 


The two finest assort- 
ments ever offered. 
Cultural directions 
witheach. 20 varieties 
25c; 40 varieties 40c. 








Garden and Floral Guide Free 
if you mention what you grow. 


JAS. VICK’S SONS, Box No. 1636, Rochester, N. Y. 


Elastic Abdominal Supporters 


BY MAIL. ———— 
Made to order Dg 
experienced workmen 

from high-grade ma- 


terials. 
° $4.50. 


Silk 

Sitkaline $4.00. ables me to sell lower 

Linen. . ef Je than any other manu- 
| facturer. Ialsomake Elasti¢ Stockings, Anklets, Knee- 
| Caps, ete. Send for Cata. containing measurement blank. 


FRANK W. GORSE, Highlandville, Mass. 
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Vegetable and Flower. Have 
never failed in forty years. 
te for free catalogue. 
J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass. 


SURPRISED. 
FLAVOR OF FOOD WON HER. 








assistant adjutant-general, Col. Samuel S. 
Sumner, Sixth Cavalry, Capt. Leonard Wood, 
assistant surgeon, Col. Robert H. Hall, Fourth 
Infantry, Col. Robert P. Hughes, inspector- 
general, Col. George M. Randall, Eighth Infantry, 
Maj. William A. Kobbé, Third Artillery, Brig.- 
Gen. Frederick D. Grant, U.S. V., Capt. J. 
Franklin Bell, Seventh Cavalry, and Brig.-Gens. 
James H. Wilson and Fitzhugh Lee, U.S. V., 
to be brigadier-generals. 


REDUCTION OF WAR TAXES.—The Senate 
passed the war revenue reduction bill, substan- 
tially as reported by its committee, February 6th. 
The bill was in form an amendment of that 
passed by the House, but as all after the enacting | 
- va of the House bill was stricken out, it was | 
practically a new bill. The main points of | 
difference between the two are that the House bill | 
repeals the tax on bank checks, which the Senate | 
bill retains, and that the Senate bill makes a 
larger reduction in the tax on beer and in the tax 
on tobacco than the House bill. 


PENALTIES FOR Hazine.— The special 
committee of the House of Representatives 
which investigated the subject of hazing at West 
Point submitted its report February 9th, and 
with it a bill which provides for the dismissal of 
any cadet who engages in fighting or any form 
of hazing, and permanently disqualifies such a 
cadet for appointment to the army, navy or 
marine corps. The committee does not think 
that the death of Cadet Booz, which prompted 
the investigation, was directly caused by hazing, 
although it may have been hastened by it. The 
Senate had already adopted an antihazing 
umendment to the Military Academy appropria- 
tion bill, but in conference the bill reported by 
the House committee was substituted for it. 


THE SITUATION IN SOUTH AFRICA shows 
no signs of improvement. The British War 
Office has announced its purpose to send out 
30,000 mounted men to reenforce its troops now 
in the field, who already number about 200,000. 
Seven British columns are cooperating in the 
pursuit of Gen. Christian De Wet, but up to the 
time of writing he has eluded them, and is 
reported to have entered Cape Colony. 


ITALIAN Powirics.—The Italian ministry 
presided over by Signor Saracco, which has been 
in office since June of last year, was forced to 
resign February 7th, by an adverse vote in the 
Chamber of Deputies. The immediate cause of 
its defeat, which related to a labor question at 
Genoa, was less important than the chaotic con- 
ditions which were disclosed by the vote. At 
the bottom of the trouble is the old difference of 
view between those who are ambitious that Italy 
should continue in the Triple Alliance and figure 
conspicuously in European politics, and those 
who point to excessive taxation and popular 
distress as evidence that this policy costs too 
much. 


RECENT DEATHS.—Col. Albert D. Shaw, 
representative in Congress from the 24th New 
York district, and formerly 
commander -in-chief vf the 
Grand Army of the Republic, 
died suddenly in New York, 
February 10th, aged 
Ex-King Milan of Servia died 
“at Vienna, February 11th, aged 
46. He was a weak and rash 
ruler and a profligate man. 








COLONEL SHAW. 


forced him to abdicate in 1889 
in favor of his son Alexander, the present king. 


| Nuts, I tasted it languidly and with little interest. 


| been in robust health, but last spring I had the 
|much dreaded symptoms of spring fever set in 


Domestic and political scandals | 


“When the landlady told me that the new dish 
at my plate was the much-talked-of food, Grape- 


“Tam a school-teacher and board. Have usually 


| with great severity. I could hardly keep at my 
| work, and headaches were almost constant. Food 
| had become nauseating, and I only partook of any 
sort of food from a sense of duty. 
“My nights were spent in distress. 
taste of Grape-Nuts yielded a flavor that was new, 


| and attracted me at once. I arose from the table | 


| satisfied, having enjoyed my meal as I had not 

done for weeks. So I had Grape-Nuts food for 

| breakfast every day, and soon found other reasons 
| besides my taste for continuing the food. 

“All of the spring fever symptoms disappeared, 
| the headaches left, my complexion cleared up, 
| and after a supper of Grape-Nuts I found myself 
| able to sleep like a baby, in spite of a hard day 
and hard evening’s work. The food has never 
palled on my appetite nor failed in furnishing a 
perfect meal, full of strength and vigor. I know 
from my own experience of the value of this food 
for any one who feels strength lagging under the 
strain of work, and it is evident that the claim 
made by the makers that it is a brain food is well 
| taken. Please omit my name if you publish this.” 
The lady lives in Hanover, Ind. Name supplied 
| by Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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everything it 
coversinto eafy loveliness, 
and filling the air with 
the fragrance of its large 
clusters of Wisteria-like 
lossoms. 
In _ three months this 
wonderful Chinese Vine 
rogresses as much as most 
vines do in five years. 
Adaptable to porches, ar- 
bors, fences, rockeries, old 
trees, etc., etc. Perfect- 
ly hardy anywhere and 
inany soil ; lasts twen- 
ty-five years or more. 
cket of 15seeds, 10c. 
My catalogue, contain- 
ing 500 varietiesof Flower 
Seeds, Vegetable Seeds, 
New Plants and Rare 
Bulbs at very low prices, 
sent with every order. 
You can’t afford to be 
without my catalogue if 
you love flowers. 
MISS MARY E. MARTIN, 
Ploral Park, N. Y. 
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Duplex Safety Pins 


LEARN PROOF READING. | Fasten from either side, but do not slip throu.) 
If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it ata 
genteel and uncrowded profession 
weekly? Loner always 


Effective guard. Imitated, but not duplicated \y 


sion paying $1 — y 4 any other maker. 


PATENTED. 
TEN SIZES. 





“Consolidated Safety Pin Co.” on Every Card. 
None Genuine without Our Name on Card. 


If dealers cannot supply you, send 3 two-ccent 
stamps for sample of 12 assorted sizes. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN COMPAN} 
Box 55, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Also Makers of Holdfast Hairpins. 
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| measuring, prices, etc. 
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‘ug FLOWERS OF THE SEA.—The sea has 
flowers as the land has, but the most. brilliant of 
the sea-flowers bloom not upen plants but upon 
anvnals. The living corals of tropical seas 
pre a eid = floral beauty which in rich- 

ness and vividness of color and 
variety and grace of form rivals 
the splendor of a garden of 
flowers. The resemblance to 
vegetal blossoms is so complete 
that some persons find it diffi- 








cult to believe that the brilliant | 
display contains no element of | 
plant life, but is wholly animal | | 
in its organization. Among the | 
sea animals which bloom as if they were plants | 
are included, besides corals, the sea-anemone and 
the sea-cucumber. Dr. C. M. Blackford, Jr., 
remarks that among the coral gardens the birds | 
and butterflies of the upper world are replaced 
by fishes of curious forms and flashing colors, 
which dart about among the animal flowers. 

To Keep EyYr-GLASSES CLEAR.—Wearers 
of eyeglasses are frequently annoyed in cold 
weather by the deposit of moisture that forms on | 
the glass upon entering a warm room. According 
toa German technical journal, a simple preventive 
of this annoyance is the rubbing of the glasses 
with soft potash soap every morning. After the | 
soap is applied the glasses can be polished bright, 
the invisible film that remains sufticing to prevent 
the deposit of moisture. 











GIGANTIC LUNAR MOUNTAINS. — During 
the eclipse of the sun in May, 1900, an English 
observer, Mr. Evershed, as reported at a recent 
meeting of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
noticed a point on the edge of the moon where 
the sun was shining through a very deep valley, | 
and where the lunar mountains seemed to be 
about 35,000 feet in altitude. This exceeds by | 
6,000 feet the estimated height of Mount Everest, | 
the loftiest mountain on the earth. The edge of 
the moon is so broken by peaks, ridges and 
valleys that the length of totality during a solar 
eclipse is affected by them. 

PRACTICAL RESULTS FROM EARTHQUAKE 
Srupy.— Prof. John Milne says that upon 
knowledge derived from the scientific study of 
earthquakes new rules and formul for engineers 
and builders have been established, and these 
principles have been widely applied in Japan 
and other countries, thereby minimizing the loss 
of life and property. Such studies have also 
been of practical use in the working of railways, 
especially in Japan, by loealizing faults in the | 
rocks and suggesting alterations in the balancing | 
of locomotives. Another advantage gained 
relates to ocean cables, as it has become possible 
to indieate parts of the sea-bottom that should be | 
avoided in laying such cables. 








WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY ON THE BLACK 
Sra.—The Russian government will establish 
wireless telegraphic apparatus in all the light- 
houses. on the shores of the Black Sea. War-ships 
in that sea are also to have similar installations, 
and 200 sets of the apparatus were recently sent 
for the use of Russian ports and the Russian 
navy om the Pacific Ocean. 

To Stupy Lonpon’s Foe.—The Rev. J. M. 
Bacon, who has become widely known by his 
balloon studies, intends this winter to ascend to 
the top of one of London’s worst and blackest 
fogs, and to explore its constitution scientifically. 
He will try the effect of guneotton explosions in 
dissipating the fog. 


ANTS THAT GRow MusHRooms. — Prof. 
W. M. Wheeler in the American Naturalist 
describes a species of ants which raise “mush- 
rooms” for food. They first cut leaves into 
small pieces and carry them into their under- 
ground chambers. Then they reduce the leaves 
toa pulp, which they deposit ina heap. In this 
heap the mycelium of a species of fungus finds 
lodging, and, the subterranean conditions favor- 
ins such a result, minute swellings are produced 
on the vegetable mass. These are the “mush- 
rooms,” which constitute almost the sole food of 
the colony of ants that cultivates them. 
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LI@HT AS A CURE.—At a meeting of the 
Academy of Seiences in Paris on December 34, 
Monsieur P. Garnault reported that in certain 
diseases light exercises a specific curative action. 
The most successful treatment under concen- 
trated light occurred in cases of muscular and 
articular rheumatism, various kinds of ulcers 
ani chronic catarrh of the nose and ear. 


\NIMAL INVADERS OF EvuRoPE.—Mr. L. 
Steineger showed before the Biological Society 
in Washington at its December meeting how 
there have been three great migrations of Siberian 
annals into Europe. The first two occurred in 
Connection with the Age of Ice, but the third is 
Sti!’ in progress, and both birds and mammals 
ate now passing from Siberia into Scandinavia, 
the most travelled route of the invaders lying 
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For relieving Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma | 
and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes. no better remedy 
can be found than “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” (Adv. 
FAVS: assau Bt., N. ¥. 
100 eee genuine aveen, 
Borneo, China, Zambesia, etc., 
STAM MPS. only 10, 1000 ofine mixed, 20c 4 
1000 hinges, Be. 200 all eeerent Liberia, - 


rs Agents wante wok: New Aust free. 
C. A. STEGMAN, ST. LOUIS, 
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additional charm—nothing more pleas- 
ing can be placed before the guest. | 


RAMONA 
ATHENA 


Sugar Wafers 


differ in flavor and taste from any other 
product of the fancy baker’s skill. 
Ramona has 
chocolate- 
cream filling. 
Athena is 
flavored with 
a lemon 
icing. 





Sold 
every where 
in sealed 

tins. 
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Two Dozen Oysters 
For Fifteen Cents. 


| A lady sends us the following recipe :—To | 
one can of Kornlet add three dashes of 


flour from 


the dredge-box and three | 


dashes of salt from the shaker—only this | 


and nothing more. Have in the frying- 
pan as much hot fat—butter and lard 
mixed—as you would use for frying mush. 
Drop in by the spoonful, flatten and 
shape like an oyster. They will fry a 
beautiful golden color and be as delicious 
as sweet corn out of the field. One can 


of Kornlet will make twenty-five oysters. | 





is the creamy pulp of a tender, high fla- 
vored variety of sweet corn, with all the 
coarse, indigestible hull left on the cob. 


Grocers who keep the finest goede se u Kornilet. 
Ask yours to get you our boo he does 
not sell Kornlet, send us his - ch yours 
and we will mail booklet, at the same time 
telling you how to get a can of Korniet free. 
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THE HASEROT CANNERIES CO., Cleveland, O. 








BEGONIA 


pe FLOWERS 15 Bulbs 


ITALIAN LILY 


“For = = will send the 
following choice collection for snd for D5C, rit paid. 
: Pkt Kudzu Vine (great Novelty) hardy climber 
Greatly used for cut flowers 
i Pkt —_, Epetiier than Coleus, grows very easy 
1 Pkt Aster, hardy, perennial, blooms very late 
4 Pkt Pansies, a ped, black, brown, sep. colors 
1 Pkt Smilax Vine 
1 Pkt Petunia Giant 
1 Pkt Carnation Pink 
1 Pkt Salvia Scarlet 
1 Pkt Stocks, double 
1 Pkt Ranunculus Poppy 
ioe b Rattan Lily flowers a foot long, Bego- 
u S$ nia, Spotted Calia, Hyacinth, Scarlet 
Freesia, Anemone, Gladiolus, Madeira Vine, Amaryllis, Mont- 
bretia, and 5 ether choice bulbs. 20 Packets Seeds and 15 Bulbs, 
and our new Colored plate (Catalog, all for 25¢. 


Floral Park, N. Y. 
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by using 


B. T. Babbitt's 
‘Best Baking 


Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York. 


Sold by grocers everywhere. 





is your ambition 
is your duty { 


. . . 
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Our 1901 Designs Noes Ready. 


Samples Mailed Free. 










Our line this year repr 
ever shown in the. S if 
ples of our new Mt ‘and colorings. Y 

local market or buy half so cheap. Our 


esents the handsomest assortment of wall papers 
f you have only one room to decorate, write for sam- 


ou cannot obtain the new styles in your 
prices are 50% lower than last year and 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT EVERYWHERE. 







WE WANT AN AGENT 


ee pa 
from, sh 
by our method is a di, 
and requires no capital or experience. 
pete with you in variety, quality or price. 
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in every town to take orders from their 
friends and neighbors, for which we 


liberal commissions. We will furnish you with large sample books to sell 
owing hundreds of beautiful patterns, every design new. 
ified and artistic business, suitable for either men or women, 


Selling wall paper 


It pays well from the start, for no one can com- 


Iver 13,000 agents now selling our papers. 
agency, write to our nearest store. 
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The New 
Spring Styles 


~-IN.. 


Suits -« SKirts 


you R_ enthu- 
siasm is ever 
our best adver- 
tisement. Our 
new Spring Cat- 
alogue and Sam- 
ples will arouse 
it without fail. 
They tell of styles 
absolutely new 
for the coming 
season; exclusive 
and worth your 
best opinion. 
These are only 
a few of the 
things which we 
illustrate in the 


Catalogue: 
NewSuits, 
For Spring, the 
fashionable kind 
—with a touch of 
Paris 

about 


them, $8 up. 
Silk Lined 
Suits, Made of 


excellent 
materials and lined 
throughout with 


taffeta, $15 up. 
New Skirts, 


they are light weight, 





Pleasing in appearance—com- 


fortable because up. 


Rainy-Day Skirts, jcenc"gs"t9, 
—made of plaid back or plain materials, up. 
fou'l ced of} 
Wash Skirts, tg p pd 
weather comes, - ee ee up. 


Wash Dresses, 2222" $4 up. 


We pay express charges everywhere. 


And remember this—our garments are bound to 
fit you, because we make them especially to order 
for you. We sell no ready-made garments. 

The Catalogue and a will be sent FREE, 
for the asking — promptly, toc If the garment 
ordered therefrom should cet please you, send it 
back. We will refund your money — success to 


us means pleasing you. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


Fifteen of the 


Prize Winning 




















PICTURES 


| 
| 
| 


Camera Club 
in the 


in the Brownie 
Contest are reproduced 


Brownie 
Book # 


It’s a dainty, tiny pamphlet and 
shews something of what the boys 


}and girls have accomplished in the 


way of artistic photography with the 
Dollar Brownie Camera. 


Free at any Kodak dealer's or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


Rochester, N. Y. 





American Graphite 


PENCILS 





Why will busy people so often purchase any pen- 
cil that is handed to them by a dealer, and suffer 
he constant annoyance of breaking leads and 

litting wood, when by insisting on Dixon’s 
t ey can be assured of Pencil Comfort ? 


When not at dealers, mention Youth's Companion 
and send 16 cents for samples worth eo. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE ©0., Jersey City, HN. J. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the pepes. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number | 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from | 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- | 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made in a Post-omee Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER, OF 
THESE CAN_BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers | 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- | 
continue he as we cannot find your name on our | 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. } 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which | 
your paperis sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution ainst ing money to strangers 
to renew subscrip fone. S.cnewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 














PROTECTION OF THE CHILD’S EYES. 


OWHERE is the comparison between 
an ounce of prevention and a 
pound of cure more applicable 
than in the care of the eyes; for 
the neglect of seemingly trivial 
affections, perfectly curable in 
their beginnings, may lead in an 
ineredibly short time to permanent 
impairment of vision, or even to total blindness. 

The care of the eyes should begin with the 
moment of birth. The new baby’s eyes should be 
the first part to receive attention. They should 
be wiped carefully with a piece of absorbent 
cotton wet with a warm solution of borie acid, of 
a strength of about sixty grains in four ounces 
of distilled water. After the lids have been thus 
carefully washed on the outside, they should be 
gently separated and some of the solution dropped 
into the eyes. 

In washing the eyes one should be careful never 
to dip again in the solution a piece of cotton which 
has once been used; a fresh piece must be taken 
each time the eyes are wiped. 

The baby’s eyes must be protected from the 
light; its crib must be placed where the eyes are 
not exposed to the full light from a window, and 
the carriage should have a shade raised only about 
a foot above the baby’s head. ‘ 

Children often suffer from inflammation of th 
edges of the lids, which are red and scaly, and 
the lashes fall out and break off. This may 
betoken a general scrofulous condition, or it may 
depend upon some defect in the sight which causes 
eye-strain, or it may be only a local trouble. If it 
is only a local trouble, a few applications of boric 
acid ointment at bedtime will generally effect a 
cure. 

Conjunctivitis, or inflammation of the membrane 
covering the globe of the eye, may be due to a 
cold, to the action of bright sunlight or reflection 
from water or from snow, or to eye-strain from 
some visual imperfection. Usually the borie acid 
solution will give relief here, even when the trouble 
cannot be permanently cured until proper glasses 
are worn. 

Another painful consequence of eye-strain is a 
succession of sties. When a child suffers fre- 
quently from sties, from sore lids, or from 
conjunctivitis, the sight should be tested. 

Much harm is often done to the eyes, as well as 
to the generai health, by too long application to 
books, either school- or story-books. Three hours 
of looking at print by daylight, and one hour in 
the evening, should not be exceeded by any child 
under fourteen, for that is as much as his eyes, 
even if their vision is perfectly normal, will stand 
without injury. 
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CLEVER PLAYTHINGS. 


UR modern toys are as ingenious as they 
QO are varied and pretty, but the young 
people of Europe and America have no 
monopoly in this regard. For centuries the chil- 
dren of the far East have delighted themselves 
with the very queer and interesting contrivances 
known as expanding water toys. 

They come in small wooden boxes similar to the 
littie paint-boxes that are so well known, and they | 
look like dirty shavings, broken matches and 
dilapidated toothpicks. But throw one of them 
into water, and the ingenious little toy at once 
shows itself to be something more than a bit of 
stick. 

The wood has been kiln-dried, and as soon as it 
touches the water it begins to absorb the same | 
and to expand almost indefinitely. 

As it increases in size it separates, and suddenly 
opens and becomes a very pretty toy. One stick | 
changes into a flower-pot containing a rose-bush | 
in full bloom, another becomes a fat mandarin | 
carrying an umbrella, a third a sea-serpent fero- | 
cious in its tiny dimensions. A whale, a tiger, 
and a lady of fashion taking her daily promenade 
are all represented. 

The figures are colored, and present an aston- 
ishing variety in design and treatment. 

How they are made and compressed is one of | 
those trade secrets which are kept inviolate by | 





manufacture. 

On rare occasions it is possible to get larger and | 
more artistic figures, historical characters, and | 
portraits of great monarchs, poets and teachers, 
dwarfed trees, and tiny houses whose doors and 
windows are full of inmates. 

The ordinary kind cost a mere song, but the finer 
qualities are often very expensive. Expensive or 
cheap, they have for long years given pleasure to 
the children of Kyoto and Canton. 





at 
A BOAR’S GALLANT ESCAPE. 


Bacon says, “Hog-hunting is not only more 
scientific, but is a more dangerous sport than | 
tiger-hunting.” 
also an alarmingly agile one. Isabel Savory, the | 
author of “A Sportswoman in India,’ mentions 
one evening, when, after a day’s pig-sticking, | 
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the guild which makes a livelihood by their ae the teeth and sweeten the breath by using | 


rown’s Camphorated Sap Dentifrice.” (Adv. 
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Pure, Sweet, 
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This is the kind of pastry 








The boar is a terrible enemy, and ‘that WHITE COT TOLENE 


'makes—crusts that melt, bis- 


stories of the hunting-field were told, and the | eqyits that are wholesome and 


“mighty boar” became their principal theme. 
Here is one tale of a splendid escape: 
A boar, which had been hard pressed, galloped 


into a nullah, a very sharp, deep cut more like a 
narrow chasm than a ravine. Down this, alon 


‘appetizing, everything the best 


and most satisfying. If you have 


the bottom of it, he raced, followed by a sahib on never tried WHITE COT TO- 


a swift horse. 

The banks on either side, overhangin; 
were six feet or more in height. Su wd the 
creature turned a sharp corner, which hid him 
from view. Then, by a tremendous effort, he 
sealed the bank and gained the op. 

He turned short round, leaped the entire width 
of the nullah, and landed safely on the other side, 
clearing both horse and rider as he jumped, save 
for the sahib’s pith helmet, which he knocked off. 
Hé had escaped “so as by fire.” 


the pig, 





Pe 
TOO SMART AN UNCLE. 


To measure all things by the little yardstick of 
our own experience is a most unsympathetic and 
sometimes unkind method. Forward tells of a 
small boy who pronounced judgment upon this 
peculiarity of his elders. 


= omnes him all myself, mother, I did!” he 
cried. “A big fellow, so long!” 

The eager little hands measured an uncertain 
length, that might have belonged to anything from 
a minnow to a good-sized trout, and then the boy 
trotted away to recount his exploit to a neighbor. 
He came back very quietly. 

“What did Uncle Gray say?” the mother asked. 
“Oh, he said he’d caught lots bigger'n that. 
guess every ing was bigger when he was a boy 
ut I wish he didn’t always ’member it. When I 
show him my long lessons, he says he used to 
have longer ones, and when I do lots of work, he 
tells me how he did more when he was like me. 
I wish,” said Davy, reflectively, “he’d left a few 
big things for me to have all myself, *cause, 
you see, I didn’t live when he was a boy!” 


aw 


VERY PARTICULAR. 


Mrs. Morse had never used a telephone until 
her husband had one put into the house, so that 
he might talk with her from his office whenever he 


wished. } 


“I do just love to talk through the telephone!” 
Mrs. Morse declared, after three days’ experience. 
“The time doesn’t seem half as long from morning 
till night as it used to when I never heard from 


“Tm glad of that, my dear,” said her husband, 
pleasantly. “I’ve ema once or twice, from the 
number of times I had to — before getting any 
answer, that = didn’t enjoy it.” 

“Oh, no, eorge,” said little Mrs. Morse, 
earnestly, “but you know sometimes when you 
ring me up I’m busy about my housework with 
my old apron on, and of course, knowing how 
particular you are, I always like to unpin my skirt 
and put on a clean white apron before I begin to 
talk to you; don’t you see?” 


at 


IN HIS HAND. 


In a court-room in a Western city, says an 
exchange, a tramp stood charged with stealing a 
watch. He stoutly denied the impeachment, and 
brought a countercharge against his accuser for 
assault committed with a frying-pan. 


The judge was inclined to take a common-sense 
view of the case, and regarding the prisoner, said: 

“Why did you allow the prosecutor, who is a 
smaller man than yourself, to assault you without 
resistance? Had you nothing in your hand with 
which to defend yourself?” 

“Bedad, your honor,” answered the tramp, “I 
had his watch, but what was that against a frying- 

an?” 


at 


TOO FAR AWAY. 


Chicago is noted, among other peculiarities, for 
the gigantic policemen that guard the crossings in 
its down-town district. 


Several of these men exceed six feet four inches 
in height, and. one, a colossal Irishman usually 
stationed at the intersection of State and Wash- 
ington Streets, stands six feet seven inches in his 
stockings, and is well proportioned. 

“Why 0 you let your streets get so awfully 
dirty?” complained a visitor in the city one windy 
day rubbing his eyes. 

oy think,” replied the friend who was showing 
him around, “the reason is that our policemen are 
so high up above the dirt they never see it.” 


at 
A GOOD VACATION. 


Many of the enjoyments of life may be considered 
as merely negative—enjoyments by contrast. 


Professor Harrimore, sorely against his will, 
and in compliance with the mandate of his physi- 
cian, went away from home for a six weeks’ 
vacation. 


‘LENE, you don’t know how 


much superior a pure vegetable 
product, which is odorless, taste- 
less and neutral, is to greasy, 
impure and unhealthful hog fat. 


White 
Cottolene 


is highly recommended by 
prominent physicians every- 
where, and is used by expert 
cooks and discriminating house- 
wives in preference to all other 
cooking fats. Try a pail of 
WHITE COTTOLENE and 
have a delightful experience. 


sem The N.K. Fairbank Company, 
! i Chicago—New York—Montreal, 
Sole Manufacturers. 
Ou booklet, “ 
FREE! ?uf,iacz.vet ast 
free to any address. For two 2-cent 


stamps we will send free our 
roome book, “Home Helps,” edited 
by Mrs. Rorer. 
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Latest Model. 
1901 Style 
of Case 





Size: 5 ft. 734 in. long; 4 ft. 1134 in. wide. 
5.7 4 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS. 


The Grand. 

One who is really musical never gets full 
satisfaction short of the Grand Piano. In a 
measure all others are only substitutes. Mat 
ters of expediency have made the position of 
the Upright Piano unassailable, for it solves 
the problems of price, size and portability. 

But we have done much toward making the 
possession of a Grand possible, by modification 
of size and price. While our smallest Grand 
is very, very small, cozily fitting into the corner 
of a room (if you can’t give the middle up to 
it), by an ingenious arrangement it has strings 
as long and a sounding-board as large as are 
usually put into larger Grands, thus producing 
a tone of remarkable volume and purity. 

Are you interested to know more? Our 
catalogue will be sent for the asking, and 
other circulars, together with a letter fully 
explaining all you wish to know. 


HOW TO BUY. 


Our unique method of selling may interest you. 
Where no dealer sells our pianos we sell direct; prac- 
pone, eee our large Boston establishment, Factory 
and Warerooms to your door. We will quote you our 
lowest prices, explain our Easy Pa System, as avail- 
able in the most remote village in he United States as 
if you lived in Boston or New York. More than this, 
if our careful selection of a piano fails to please you, 
in other words, if you don’t want it after seeing and 
trying it, it returns to us and we pay railroad freights 
both ways. We solicit correspondence. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


115 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








“Did you have a good time?” asked one of his 
friends, after his return. 

“Splendid,” replied the professor, “although I 
didn’t know it until I came back. Then I learned 
that my nearest neighbor had occupied his entire 
time during the last six weeks in learning to play 
the trombone.” 


at 


“TT is no use rattling on like this,” said the lady 
to the witty and glib gentleman who had taken 





her in to dinner. “It all goes in one ear and out 
the other.” 


“What is there to stop it?” was the quick | 


rejoinder. 





Some of the 12 
Exc/usive Fea ture 
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| macaroni came from a modern factory or an old- 
| fashioned one. It is enough for him to know 
that it goes to the right place. 

KiypA RICHARDSON STEEGE. 


ew 


ON DANGEROUS GROUND. 


Mr. Bassett looked up from his perusal of the 
| evening paper as his wife entered the room, and 
| without even stopping to take off her shaw! sank 
into a rocking-chair. 


g husband’s lifted eyebrows, “if ever you had 
Z| | reason to be thankful for a bad cold, it’s this 
evening! Don’t speak, it’ll start you off cough- 
+|| ing. You let me talk.” 

3 Mr. Bassett meekly folded his hands and 
§} | | prepared to listen. 

“Of all foolish things in this world,” said his 
wife, as she twitched off her bonnet and flung it 
recklessly on the table, feather side down, ‘“‘it’s 

| about the foolishest for a parcel of old folks to go 
| trying to make themselves out younger’n they 
|are. I’ve no patience with such doings, nota mite! 


%, 
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MACARONI. | “‘We were sitting round the table after supper, | 
[) visi, one day up a steep Italian | looking at some old pictures of the queen that | ¢ 


hillside, I expressed pity for the lean old Mary Ann cut from the papers and magazines 
horse; but the driver, who walked beside | some years back. And I said to Mr. Holley that 


the carriage, assured me almost reprovingly that | I supposed he recalled all about when she come | 


the horse was not tired—could not be, in fact—| to the throne, and | thought ’twould be real 


because he ate so much macaroni. | interesting if he’d tell what he could remember 


Then there was nothing more to say. Of | of remarks and incidents of that time. 
course I knew that macaroni, containing as it} “Well,” said Mrs. Bassett, throwing back her 
does a larger percentage of gluten, is more nutri- | shawl, and then pulling it out from behind her 
tious than bread. And I should have remem- as if she could not bear its heat, ‘I guess you’d 


bered that, although many American housewives | have said I stirred up a hornet’s nest, if you’d | 
never attempted to cook it, it is truly the staff of | been there! Old Pa Holley, he looked at me | 


life in Italy. Whole towns are devoted to its as if I’d offered to insult his whole family, and 
manufacture, shops where nothing else is sold | says he: 


are plentiful everywhere, and the working people | “*As I was only five years old at the time, | 


live on it almost exclusively. ma’am, I reckon you’ll have to apply to some 


The small towns near Naples produce the one else. Here’s Mr. Ransom, he’s some older’n | 


largest quantities of macaroni. Two, Gragnano I, perhaps he could give you the information 
and Torre dell’ Annunziata, contain no less than you’re seeking, ma’am.’ 
two hundred and thirteen manufactories, which “Well, then it came over me. Folks had often 
turn out something said Pa Holley was touchy 
like sixty-five thou- about his age, so to make 
sand pounds a year. things real comfortable, I 
Most of this finds a said, ‘Of course, I don’t know 
market in Italy, but what I was thinking of to ask 
twenty per cent. of it you, Mr. Holley, when Mr. 
or more goes to the Ransom’s years and years 
United States. older’n you.” And then I 
A stranger driving 
through the streets of 




















Gragnano might think as red as a piney! 
the washerwomen ‘Only a matter of three 
were having a gigantic years older, ma’am,’ he said, | 


“drying day.’? Racks 
hung with strips of 
macaroni several 
yards in length occupy 
the road, the narrow 
pavement, the yards 
and even the roofs of 
houses — there to re- 
main until the maca- 
roni is hard enough to 
be taken down, cut and packed. 
If you enter one of the fac- 
tories, you first come into a room 
piled high with bags of wheat, 
which may have been brought a ing that your wife 
long distance, perhaps from the was getting through 
neighborhood of the Black Sea, “ ‘THE PRESS. school as I was begin- 
from Bombay, or even from ning my a-b, abs,’ says 
Michigan. The wheat is to be ground to a coarse! Pa Holley, with one of those aggravating 
flour called semola, which is sifted to different | chuckles of his, ‘and I know the common way 
degrees of fineness, for the different qualities of | was for husbands to be older’n their wives; but 
pasta, the name by which Italians call every- | I b’lieve now that I recall hearing the folks says 
thing made from semola and water; the terms when you was courting —’ 
macaroni, spaghetti, vermicelli and so on refer | “*T guess all you heard wasn’t of much 
merely to the size and shape into which the paste | account!’ broke in Mrs. Ransom, with her eyes 
is pressed or cut. | all a-glitter same as they always are when she’s 
In a great, cool, brick-paved room, noisy with | worked up. ‘Folks that’ll make six months into 
machinery and crowded with men and boys, | something to talk about —’ 
you will see the semola mixed with boiling! ‘“‘Sixmonths!’ roarsold Pa Holley. ‘Woman, 
water, and stirred and kneaded to a solid mass. | wa’n’t you in the class with my sister Abby, 
This, placed in a shallow, circular tank or box, | when I was just beginning my letters?’ 
is beaten by a machine-driven bar passing over| “ ‘Maybe I was,’ says Mrs. Ransom, half- 
it, until it becomes a smooth dough. smiling to herself, ‘but that don’t signify much, 
The dough is then put in an upright iron | for our family was quicker at learning than 
cylinder, something like an old-fashioned cider-| some, and —’ 
press in shape, and is pressed slowly through it.| ‘“ ‘You mean me, I s’pose, ma’am!’ roars Pa 
It goes in in a solid mass, and comes out as/| Holley, louder’n ever. ‘Well, let me tell you —’ 
hollow tubes or sticks of macaroni. | ‘I don’t know the rest of it,” said Mrs. 
\t the bottom of the cylinder is a perforated | Bassett, fanning herself with the Farmer’s 
copper plate. Through each of the perforations | Almanac and loosening the neck of her best 
rns a strong, thick wire, bent at right angles, | gown, “for I stepped over to Mary Ann, who’d 
‘hich euts out the hollow in the center of the | drawed off into the corner and looked worried 
tbe. A current of air keeps the sticks moving, | to death, and I told her I’d got a headache, and 
wid prevents their adhesion. When they are I must be getting home to give you your medi- 
if 
] 
( 


years older than Mr. Holley ; 
but I see you and he both put 
great stress on it. A 


in our school-days, I 
was. Perhaps that’s 
what Mr. Holley’s 
thinking of,’ he said, 
snapping out his 
words for all the 
world like a turtle. 
‘“**T was remember- 


ished out to a length of several feet the dang-| cine. Mary Ann could have stopped it if she’d 
ig strings of pasta are cut off by shears and had as much energy as she used to, and not let 
rried away over the arm of a workman, to be | her old uncle and aunt and pa-in-law sit there 
d-ied. | fighting, as you might say. But Mary Ann’s not 
‘here are other macaroni factories, perhaps a | what she was. She’s getting on in years.” 
eater number, where the proprietor employs| ‘“’Bout yourage, ain’t slie?’’ hoarsely inquired 
i. nd iabor and the processes known to his great-| Mr. Bassett, as his wife rose and took his medi- 
indfather. Here the work goes on very slowly, cine tumbler from the window-sill. 
d everything is extremely primitive. For| ‘William Bassett, are you losing your facul- 
tance, the kneading is done with a sort of | ties?’”’ demanded his outraged helpmate, as she 
8; ing-board manipulated by two men, who sit held the tumbler in one firm hand, and served a 
u on one end and press the other end up and | liberal spoonful of medicine with the other. 
duwn through the paste for fourteen hours a “Mary Ann is a good two years older than I am, 
day, if she’s a minute! You drink down this serrup, 
sut the Neapolitan beggar who asks for money | and I’ll get you off to bed soon as I can!” 
duy macaroni is not particular whether that | ELIZABETH LINCOLN GOULD. 
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“Well, father,” she said, in answer to her | 


turned to Mr. Ransom, and | 
if you’ll believe me, he was | 


sort of puffy and gasping. | 
‘Only a little matter of three | 


good four years ahead | 
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S AN EXTRA inducement for Companion 
subscribers to secure new subscriptions, we 
here make some new and special offers. 

On receipt of only FIVE new subscriptions 
we will not only give five one-subscriber pre- 
miums, but as a 
special reward for 
perseverance we 
will give the Set of 
Six Solid Sterling 
Silver Tea Spoons, 
or either one of the 
one-quarter Gold 
Shell Lockets. 

As a Gift for 
SIX new subscriptions we offer, in addition to 
a Premium for each of the new subscriptions, a 
pair of Irish Point Lace Curtains. 
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We have recently issued a Supplementary 
List of Extra Gifts, of which the above are 
only a part, and shall be pleased to mail it to 
any subscriber upon application. 


ERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston. 
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<a NERVEASE 


Cures 


Headache 


5 Minutes 


By removing the 
cause, viz. : con- 
gestion of blood 
in the vessels of 
the brain. 


Nervease 


acts at once on 
the nerves and 
organs that regu- 
f late the distribu- 
f tion of blood and 
promotes at once 
a healthy or nor- 
mal circulation. 
This explains 
its great success 
and its endorse- 
ment by eminent 
physicians. 
I feel petal to God and to you for the ffreat 


more Nervease than alo other head- Pe.” wh Nervease has Gane for me. It 
ache remedies countined. This is the best testimo- | cured my terrible hone ches 


ye Phygpinton of a Leading tos uagist of L 


nial < he merits in our opinion, it could possibly | SLINE BR 
have.” RTIS & SPINDELL, Lynn, Mass. | 4# River Street. Fecluc, RL 


25 Psy per Box. All Druggists or by Mail prepaid. NERVEASE CO., Boston. 


Also Manufacturers of Dr. Warren’s Formula B for the cure of Coughs, Colds, Etc. 





THE YOUTH'S 
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YOU CAN OBTAIN ~ 


a Perfumed Bath Tablets, Complexion Soap. 
allow our agents, and giving to EACH Cust ah 





Knives, Forks and Spoons. 


[sear Sets, Watches, Ladies’ Silk and Flannel Waists, Sewing 
achines and Hundreds of other Premiums, including a LARGE 
VARIETY OF HANDSOME CHAIRS, by devoting a few hours’ 


work selling our Tea, Coffee, Spices, ae ay Perfumes, Cold 
te. Or from 6.00 to 
$20.00 in Cash each week, taking advantage of the LI BERAL COMMISSION we 
present or check. 

We will be pleased to Mail You our 170-page illustrated Premium List with Price- 
List. WE PAY FREIGHT and allow time to deliver goods before paying for them 
when not convenient to send payment with order. We also carry a full line of Rogers’ 
DON TEA CO., 193 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 








COMPANION. 





FEBRUARY 28, 1901, 











Successful Poultrymen 









bear unstinted testimony, covering a period of 
= over thirty years, in praise of the habit of 
ae: mixing with the food given their poultry 
every day a small quantity of Sheri- 
dan’s Condition Powder. 

The carrying out of this simple 
plan keeps the hens well and strong, 
and assures perfect assimilation of 
the food elements needed to form 
eggs, thus producing 


More Eggs. 


When hens lay eggs for hatching, 
this same method makes the percent- 
age of fertile eggs higher and brings 
about more chicks. 















>. 





Sold by Druggists, Grocers, Feed- 
Dealers, or by mail. 25c. a package, 

for $1; large 2-lb. can, $1.20; 6 cans, 
| dyed Express paid. 








I. S. JOHNSON 6G CO., 
23 Custom House St., 
BOSTON. 


Sample of the best Poultry Paper 
sent FREE. 











HABITUALLY USE 


TSheridan’s caditin Potwder 


















be the Paint Man? 

You yop <a > yes a he expert to use Asbestine weather- 

roo it. It comes as a dry powder 

=| Phi and and 16 ey watix ft with cold water; anybody can 

i apply it. In addition to lew A weather-proof had fire-proot, 

its rm-proof, indefinitely. Best of all, it is cheap, 

costing not one-quarter as much as oil paint, That’s why 

we to quadruple ~~ factory last year and stil) couldn't 
fill all orders, ali tek turned out more 

pounds. Ten years’ every year its sales have in- 

creased. It’s sont the chine for the the house, — and out; 

barn, stables, out-buildings, fen ing that 

ought to bop Painted. As Ask nl dealer f eed - or x send for color 

card 21 samples of tints and price 
CHARLES RICHARDSON & COMPANY, 


85 and 89 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


yASBESTINE 

















e From Factory to the Home. 
Our System ° It Saves the Middlemen’s Profit. 








This system has enabled us to place the New Companion Sewing Machine in 
many thousands of homes all over the land. If our readers are interested in 
the purchase of a new Sewing Machine, send for our Descriptive Booklet. 


“I have used my New Companion Sewing 
Machine six years, and find it as good as new, 
and like it very ‘much.”»— Mrs. E. H. Hott, 
Madison, Me. 


“The New Companion Sewing Machine which 
you sent us about two years ago gives perfect 
satisfaction, and iG 
admired by all 


fine. It is equal to any {50 machine the agents 
sell here.’”’—Mrs. Dr. T. W. HERRON, Lester- 
ville, Ind. 


**Having tried and proved the New Companion 
Sewing Machine, I am pleased to say that it 
meets our expectations fully in every particular, 
and in our judgment is the peer of any high-priced 
machines on the market. The ladies say, ‘It is a 
thing of beauty, and a joy forever.’’’—J. C. 
YONGUE, Orangeburg, S. C. 


‘*This is the fifth New Companion Sewing Ma- 
chine I have ordered of you, and they are all giving 
good satisfaction. The first one, purchased over 
five years ago, was ordered for Mrs. Lon Coats; 
the second, for Mrs. Hattie Greene; the third, 
for Mrs. G. Greene; the fourth, for Mrs. Will 
Moffatt. The machine now ordered is for our 
own use.’’—S. G. MorraTT, Rest, Kan. 


- who see it 
GEO. BIDDING, —— ~ 
Newfane, N. Y. 
; ‘*The New Com- 
panion Sewing Machine sent us last year is just 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
S tyle N o 1 »9 Five Drawers, Extension Leaf, 
Style No. 2, Drop Head, Seven Drawers, 
Style No. 3, Parlor Cabinet with Drop Head, 


$19.00. 
$21.75. 
$23.75. 





freight office in New England and Guarantee Safe. Delivery. 


Some Special 
Features. 








Ball Bearings. 
Automatic Bobbin Winder. 
Self-Setting Needle. 
Self-Threading Shuttle. 
Full Set Attachments. 
Shipped Ready for Use. 
Twin Spool Holder. 
Double Feed. 
Thread Cutter. 
Automatic Tension. 
Quartered Oak Tables. 
Tension Liberator. 
Thirty Days’ Trial Allowed. 
Warranted for Ten Years. 


SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED. 


On receipt of price we will deliver the Machine, FREIGHT PAID, at any 


SEND FOR OUR LATEST DESCRIPTIVE BOOK, 
WITH FREE SAMPLES OF WORK. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, 





BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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